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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’ S LIST. 
THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE CENTURY. 


Edited by ALFRED H. MILES 


In 10 Volumes, feap. Svo. 


An Edition on special paper, bound in vellum, gilt top, limite1 to 100 copies, each ‘book numbered (in sets only) £3 15s. 
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Vol. II, ROBERT SOUTHEY to P. Bl vol. vi. WM. MORRIS to ROBERT 
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Vol. IV. FRED. TENNYSON to ARTHUR | | Vol. VIL'S “yup BAILLIEtoMATHILDE 


FIFTH AND CHEAP EDITION. 
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The NEW HOSTEL in UPPER BANGOR for WOMEN STUDENTS ! 
of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES will be OPEN | 
in SEPTEMBER, under the management of Miss Mary Mavupr, who 
has also been appointed by the College Lady-Superintendent of all the 
Women Students. | 
. For information apply to Miss Many Mavpr, University College, 
pangor. 
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commences on SE P TEMBE R Jytl » 
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WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of | § see, Gad Se Sey 
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Principal: Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. science. Students may, however, attend any class or coustinatlon of 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
Principal; Professor R. 8. HEATH, M.A., D.Se. 





SESSION 1893-184, 
The SE SSTON will commence on MONDAY, Octoner 2nd. 
JEBB, Fsy., Litt.)., M. Regius Professor of Greek i in the 











C 
| Universi y of & cambridge, will DISTRIBUTE the PRIZES and 
deliver an INAUGURAL’ ADDRESS at a Public Meeting in the 








Board and Residence £35 5 per annum, Colle ge Tuition fee £10 per | classes. 
annum. One Scholarship of £: one of £20, There is also a Faculty of Medi_ine. A Syllabus containing full par- 
one of £15, and Twelve Exhibl puns of £11 is, will be offered at the | ticulars is published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. 


U niversity College Eutrance Examination in September —For par- | Price 6 .; by post 74d. 





ticulars apply to the Parnciran before Sey tem! ver Ist. = I 
VICTORIA UNIV ERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. | 


| 
| 
The SIXTY -THIRD SE SSTON of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT |. 
| 
| 





opens OCTOBER 2nd. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the 
DEPAR' te a? of | SC [ENC i, TECHNOLUGY. and ARTS begins 
OCTOBER 3re 
The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and U tt om | 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Phys cal, Chemical, 
Kiological, Engines ring, and Leather Industries L ke »ratories and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dychouse, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
practical work. 
The aeiowtng Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar:— 
lar Day Students. 
H For Occasional and Evening Students. 
r Casses in Agriculture. 
For Medical Students. 
A Hall of Reside nee for College Students hi us been estg ablished. 


YORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of of | 


RESIDENCE (Limited), LYDDON HALL, LEEDS, under 
the direction of Mr. C. M. GILLESPIE, M.A., has been established | 
as a Hall of Residence for Students of the Yorkshire College. Foe, £2 
per term. Prespectus from the Secretary of the College, 































A SYLL: Vd0s of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full 
information as to the various lecture and laboratory” courses, lecture 
days and hours, fees, entrance and other Scholarships, prizes, &c., is 
published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, Price tid. ; by 
post 

Further information may be obtained on application to 

Gro. Il, Morey, Secretary and Registrar. 
THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
ASPATRIA., 
Principal—Dr. H. J. WEBB, B Se, 

Thorough Practical and Scientific Training in all branches of 
Agriculture. Preparation fr the Colonies Scholarships and Prizes. 
Six arms. Dairy School. Workshops. 
qr. PAUL’ S SCHOOL, West Kensington. 
KJ —An EXAMINATION for filling up about EIGHTEEN 
VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on the 6th SEPTEM BER 
next.—For information apply to the Bursan, 8t. Laul’s School, West 
Kenstugton, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S |Mt. 


LIstT. — 


MISCELLANEOUS 6s. VOLUMES. 


EACH VOLUME TO BE HAD SEPARATELY. 
In crown nie cleth, price 6s. 





RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. In 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


FRITH, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Eighth, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 2 
Portraits. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s, 





DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. RK. W. STEPHENS. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS : Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, with Portraits, és. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD. By Profeesor CREASY. LIBRARY 
EDITION, in demy 8vo. 103, 6d. ; POPULAR EDITION, 
in crown 8yo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Piimary Principles and Forma- 
tion and Development of the English Constitution, avoid- 
ing all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 
RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author 
of “ Dartmoor Days,” ‘‘ Wolf Hunting in Brittany,” &c. 
In crown 8yo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS, From the French of M. MIGNET. by 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE,. Crown Svo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 
ae 


THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The  Ingoldsby 
Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. 
DALTON B ARHAM. In 1 vol., crown Svo, with Por- 
traits, Gs, 


THE ISLANDS of the PACIFIC: 


being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Islands of 
the Pacific, their Peoples and their Products. By H. 
STONEHR WE R COOPER. Crown vo, 6s. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. By 
BETTINA WALKER. With Reminiscences of Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, 
Scharwencka, and Henselt. Crown 8vo, 63. 


RicHArp Bent ey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s New Books. 
QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 
Tn 1 vol., crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
Uniform with ‘ Gossip in a Library.’’) 
*,” Also a Limited Edition, on Large-Paper, 25s. net. 


Athe nacum.—* This suggestive, instructive, and interesting work. 
It is the most interesting work of a writer who is seldom uninteresting.” 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


Now complete in 8 vols., crown Sv o or &s. each ; or the 
Set ina box, £2 1 





1. He: RENTINE NIGHTS, &c. 

2, 3. PICTURES of TRAV VEL. 1823-18 Tn 2 vols. 

4. THE, Ly vie ~ tare om Art, Music, ‘Popular Life, and Politic:. 
Ms 6. € 

, & FRENCH AFFAIRS. Letters from Paris. In 2 vols. 


Times.—“* We can _ rec ommend no better mediam for making 
acquaintance at first hand with ‘the German Aristophanes’ than the 
works of Heinrich Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey Leland.” 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE COUNTESS RADNA. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Matrimony.” 


AS a MAN is ABLE By Dorothy 


LEIGHTON. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By 


Madame SARAI GRAND, Author of “ Ideala.” 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. By 
Madame SARAH GRAND, Author of “The Heavenly 
Twins.” New (Fifth) Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 


THE JEW. From the Polish of J. L 


KRASZEWSKI. With an Introduction by EDMUND 
GOSSE. (Heinemann’s International Library.) Cloth, 
8s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d, 


London: Wa. Hetvemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


SIMPLE-—-CONCISE-HANDY. 


* Promtses to be a veal help for the tourists.” 
Just published, penne Iiust rated, principally from Photo- 


graphs, and with Mapsand Plans. 200 pp., crown 8ve, Is., 
in pictorial boards. 


ABOUT HOLLAND: 
A Practical Guide for Visitors. 
By GREVILLE E. MATHESON. 


London: Simextx, Mansnatt, Hamiitrox, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


THE 
VEKLY REPORTER 
4 
WEE d ’ ‘ Ve 

On January 7th, 1893, the price 
of the WEEKLY REPORTER, in 
wrapper, was reduced to 6d. per 
week. 

The WEEKLY REPOR TER is the only series of 
reports which publishes an Annual Digest of ail cases 
reported in ANY of the following series of Reports, 
viz. THE LAW REPORTS, THE LAW 
JOURNAL REPORTS, THE LAW TIMES 
REPORTS, and the WEEKLY REPORTER, 
Srom the 24th of October to the 12th of August in 
cach year ; together with a table of cases giving the 
reference to ALL the above + mentioned reports. 
This Digest hes for many years been a@ distinctive 
feature of the WEEKLY REPORTER. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
Wuicn Must pe Parw i Apyance! 


WEEKLY REPORTER, in wrapper, £1 6s.: 
Couniry, £184.: Foreign, £1 10s. 4d. ; Single 
Number, 6d. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 








LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS 


BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


LORNA DOONE 


A Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


New and Popular Edition, with Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author —— taken for this Edition, crown 
in cloth, HALF-A-CROWN. 
“We suppose there are still some ple so unfortunate as not to 


have read ‘ Lorna Doone.’ They should hasten to bay, this volume.” 
t. James's Gaze 


WESSEX NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY. 


Author of ‘“ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 
New Issue in ee oe crown Svo Volumes, cloth, 
'-a-Cro’ 

FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
With Phetagsensse anger * of Ge Ate, from a | 
THE eA eeler, 0: eymou' 

OR of CASTERBRIDGE. 


THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 





Ready ly. 


THE RETURN of the NATIVE. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. | 
A LAODICEAN. 

THE HAND of BINELUERTA. | Shortly. 
TWO on a TOWER 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 
At Half-a-Crown per Volume. The 6s. Edition can 
still be obtained. 
New, Uniform. and Completely Revised Issue. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Por- 
ES T the Aut 
THE §S RANGE ADVENTURES of a 
PHAETON. 
A PRINCESS of THULE. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. | KILMENY. 
MADCAP VIOLET. 
THREE FEATHERS. 
THE MAID of KILLEENA. 
GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY 
MACLEOD of DARE. HEART. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S §8 ET- | 
WHITE WINGS. | SUNRISE. 
THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. \ 
SHANDON BELLS. 
ADVENTURES in THULE. 
YOLANDE. 
JUDITH SHAKESPEA 
THE WISE WOMAN of INVERNESS. 
WHITE HEATHER. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 
HOUSEBOAT. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. 
THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 
THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 
STAND FAST! CRAIG ROYSTON. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform Volumes, 1s. each. 


—— THREE: Stories of Barrack-R20m 


THE STORY of the GADSBYS: a Tale 
without a Plo 
IN BLACK ana WHITE: Stories of Native 


Life 
The , Three Volumes bound together, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Also Library Edition, cloth extra, 6s. 
WEE WILLIE WINKLE. 
UNDER the DEODARS; In Social Byways. 
THE PHANTOM RICKSHAW, and other 


Eerie Tales. 
The above Three Volumes bound together, oo, 33. 6d. 
eal Also Lbrary Edition, cloth extra, 6s 


SEA STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Uniform 8vo, Vols, bound in half-leather, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each. 
THE WRECK of the ‘‘ GROSVENOR.”’ 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. 
A SEA QUEEN. | LITTLE LOO. 
THE LADY MAUD. 
MY WATCH BELOW. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
BETWIXT the FORELANDS. 
MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston. & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Ready. 


Shortly. 
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LITERATURE. 
THREE BOOKS ON SWIFT. 


Jonathan Swift. A Biographical and Critical 
Study. By John Churton Collins. (Chatto 
& Windus. ) 

Selections from Swift. With Life, Intro- 
ductions, and Notes by Henry Craik. In 
2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Dean Swift and his Writings. By Gerald 

P. Moriarty. (Seeley.) 

Ir anything were wanted to prove the 
interest which still centres in the life and 
genius of Swift, these four volumes would 
supply the need. As it is, they form 
but a small portion of the literature which 
in recent years has been devoted to the 
illustration of his writings or the history of 
his life. 

Mr. Churton Collins’s book will be wel- 
comed by all who remember the two brilliant 
articles on Swift which he contributed to 
the Quarterly Review ten years ago. They 
are now republished asa biographical and 
critical study, and form a very fascinating 
volume. Mr. Collins has slightly revised 
his former work, and has added in conclusion 
a new chapter on Swift’s ‘‘ Characteristics.”’ 
The addition, however, increases but little 
the value of what he has already written, 
being somewhat inferior to the rest of his 
work. It consists for the most part of a 
critical review of his whole subject, and Mr. 
Collins’s criticisms are perhaps a shade too 
positive. He tells us, for example, that 
Swift was ‘‘ utterly devoid of a sense of ‘ the 
beautiful in Nature.’” It is impossible to 
subscribe without demur to so sweeping a 
sentence. Numberless passages in the 
Journal to Stelia alone disprove its accuracy : 
the constant references to ‘‘ the willows and 
quicksets,” and the “cherry trees on the 
river walk” at Laracor; to “the lime 
trees in the park all out in leaves, though 
not large leaves yet”; and to the haymaking 
at Chelsea, which “smells so sweet as we 
walk through the flowery meads.” Again, 
when discussing the character of Swift’s 
religious convictions, Mr. Collins conveys 
a wholly unfair impression by saying 
that “the evidence for supposing that 
the existence of a future state formed any 
article of his personal belief is very 
slight.” The evidence for supposing that 
it did not form part of his personal belief is 
equally slight. Nothing is more notorious 
than Swift’s intense aversion to anything 
like religious ostentation. It was one of 
his most marked characteristics. It drove 
him to the opposite extreme of excessive 
reserve, and caused Bolingbroke to describe 
him as “a hypocrite reversed.” The few 




















scattered hints which throw any light on 
this point lead us to no definite conclusion : 
they certainly do not lead to the conclusion 
at which Mr. Collins has arrived, that 
“the balance of probability is decidedly 
adverse” to supposing “that Swift’s own 
opinions inclined certainly towards belief in 
the promises of Christianity.” Few, how- 
ever, will dispute the justice of the following 
estimate of Swift’s unique position, which 
occurs in the same chapter, and deserves 
to be quoted in full : 

‘‘ Swift is the one figure of colossal proportions 
in the age to which he belonged. . . . Among 
men whose fame depends mainly on their 
writings, there is, if we except Aristotle, 
Shakspere, and perhaps Bacon, probably no 
man on record who impresses us with a sense 
of such enormous intellectual power. He has 
always the air of a giant sporting among 
pigmies, crushing or scrutinising, helping or 
thwarting them, as the mood takes him. Im- 
mense strength, immense energy, now frittering 
themselves away on trifles, now roused for a 
moment to concentrated action by passion, in- 
terest, or benevolence, but never assuming their 
true proportions, never developing into full 
activity—this is what we discern in Swift. We 
feel how miserably incommensurate was the 
part he played with the part which Nature had 
fitted him to play: how contracted was the 
stage, how mighty the capacities of the actor. 
In his pamphlets, in his two great satires, in 
his poems, in his correspondence, is the im- 
pression of a character there is no mistaking. 
And it is not among philosophers, poets, and 
men of letters that we are to look for its proto- 
type or its analogy, but among those who have 
made and unmade nations—among men like 
Caesar and men like Napoleon.” 


By far the greatest part of Mr. Collins’s 


book is devoted to biography pure and | 


simple. He contributes scarcely any addition 
to what we already knew of Swift’s career, 
and in one or two particulars—notably when 
he attempts to define Swift’s relationship to 
Dryden—he falls into serious error; but 
over all the old details and familiar sur- 
roundings of Swift’s life he throws a 
heightened charm by the picturesqueness 
of his narrative, and the freshness of his 





views. It was his industry which first 
unearthed the original from which Swift 
borrowed the framework of the Zale of a 
Tub; and his book abounds with com- 











parisons and paralleis, gathered from a wide 
range of literature—comparisons which are 
generally apposite and never uninteresting. 
The style of Macaulay encourages the use 
of contrast; and, when adopted by less 
practised hands, it easily leads on from con- 
trast to exaggeration. But Mr. Collins 
employs it with uncommon skill; and his 
contrasts, though often striking, are seldom 
overdrawn. His picture is full of light and 
shade, and he is particularly successful in 





painting with a few rapid touches a brilliant 
sketch of contemporary history or con- | 
temporary life. He devotes two or three | 
pages to an admirable account of the) 
Scriblerus Club and the Society of Brothers ; | 
and the following description of Ireland | 
during the period of Swift’s life at St. | 


Patrick’s is by no means too strong: 


‘In the South, in the East, and in the West, 
stretched vast tracts of land untilled and un- 
peopled, mere waste and solitude. Even where 
nature had been most bounteous, the traveller 
might wander for miles without finding a single 


habitation, without meeting a single human 
being, without beholding a single trace of 
human culture. Many of the churches were 
roofless, the walls still gaping with the breaches 
which the cannon of Cromwell had made in 
them. Almost all the old seats of the nobility 
were in ruins. In the villages and country 
towns every object on which the eye rested 
told the same lamentable story. Much of this 
misery was undoubtedly to be attributed to the 
inhabitants themselves. For the aborigines 
Swift could scarcely find terms sufficiently 
strong to express his contempt. He always, 
indeed, denied their title to the denomination 
of Irishmen, and nothing enraged him more 
than the persistency with which the English 
Government confounded, under the common 
name of Irish, the natives and the Englishry. 
. . But there was little to choose between 
them. It was distinction without difference. 
If the Celt had been exterminated, Celtic in- 
filtration had done its work. Never had oo- 
operation and concord been more necessary ; 
but never had civil and religious dissension 
raged with greater fury than it was raging 
now. Feuds in religion, feuds in politics, 
feuds which had their origin in private differ- 
ences, and feuds which had descended as a 
cursed heirloom from father to child, rankled in 
their hearts and inflamed their blood. There 
was the old enmity between the aborigines and 
the English; there was a deadly feud between 
the Catholics and the Protestants; there was a 
feud not less deadly between the Episcopalians 
and the Nonconformists ; while the war between 
Whig and Tory was prosecuted with a ferocity 
and malignity scarcely human.” 


One other passage from Mr, Oollins’s 
work deserves especial mention—that in 
which he describes the appearance of 
Gulliver's Travels, He emphasises the fact 
that 
‘‘ though the work appealed to all, it appealed 
in different ways. By the multitude it was 
read, as it is read in the nurseries and play- 
rooms of our more enlightened age, with 
wondering credulity. But the avidity with 
which it was devoured by readers to whom the 
allegory was nothing and the story everything 
was equalied by the avidity with which it was 
devoured by readers to whom the allegory was 
supreme and the story purely subordinate. At 
Court and in political circles it was read and 
quoted as no satire since Hudibras had been 
. . « The circumstances which led to the 
flight of Gulliver from Lilliput, and the account 
given of the natives of Tribnia, must have 
come home with peculiar force and pungency 
to readers who could remember the proceedings 
which led to the imprisonment of Harley and 
the flight of Bolingbroke and Ormond, and in 
whose memories the trial of Atterbury was still 
fresh. To us the schemes propounded in the 
Academy of Lagado have no more point than 
the schemes which occupied the courtiers of 
Queen Entelechy; but how pregnant, how 
pertinent, how exquisite must the satire have 
appeared to readers who were sitll smarting 
from the Bubble-Mania, who had been share- 
holders in the Society for Transmuting Quick- 
silver into Malleable Metal, or in the Society 
for Extracting Silver from Lead!” 


Fortunately, all the wealth of illustration 
which Mr. Collins lavishes with such osten- 
tatious profusion is throughout subordi- 


‘nated to the central figure; otherwise, it 


would be rather overpowering. Scarcely 
any character has ever presented a greater 
fascination, or been the subject of more 
analysis, than Swift’s; and it says much 
for Mr. Collins’s skill that he has con- 
trived to invest it with still freshened 
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interest, without indulging in an excess of 
eulogy. He does not soften down any of 
those incidents in Swift’s career which have 
been most severely censured, nor does he 
seek in any way to extenuate the charges 
which have been most frequently made 
against him. In most cases he adopts 
the simpler expedient of rejecting the 
evidence on which they rest. When, 
for example, he comes to deal with Swift’s 
treatment of Hester Vanhomrigh, he 
describes the whole episode in abundant 
detail; but, in conclusion, he points out 
that those who have judged Swift harshly 
have ‘‘ proceeded on the assumption’’ that 
‘*he was the husband of Esther Johnson.” 
Having thus ingeniously made the culpa- 
bility of Swift’s conduct to Vanessa depend 
upon the nature of his subsequent relations 
with Stella, all that remains for him to do 
is to recapitulate the evidence which proves 
that no marriage between Esther Johnson 
and Swift was ever solemnised. So, too, 
with the well-worn story of Swift’s ride to 
Celbridge, and his last angry interview with 
Hester Vanhomrigh. Mr. Collins describes 
this story as ‘‘one of the gravest of the 
charges which have been brought against 
Swift with respect to Vanessa”; but he 
promptly proceeds to discredit the authority 
on which it comes to us, declaring that 
Sheridan (who is mainly, though not 
entirely, responsible for it) ‘‘is confessedly 
among the most inaccurate and uncritical 
of Swift’s biographers.” This somewhat 
evasive method is the more unjustifiable in 
this case, because in an earlier portion of 
his work Mr. Collins introduces, with no 
apparent misgiving and with considerable 
dramatic effect, an incident in Swift’s career 
which we owe to Sheridan, and to Sheridan 
alone—indeed, in his very first chapter he 
assures us that Sheridan’s name ‘ stands 
high, and . . . deservedly high, among 
Swift’s biographers.” 

Yet, if sympathy with his subject leads 
Mr. Collins into occasional inconsistency, 
it never substantially affects the general 
fairness of his work. If a fault at all, it is 
a fault on the right side: without detract- 
ing to any great extent from the accuracy 
of his narrative, it considerably enhances 
its interest. He holds, he says, no brief for 
Swift. Ie states his case strongly; but, if we 
make one or two exceptions, it cannot be 
said that he overstates it. He has “ en- 
deavoured to do Swift justice where justice 
has been either withheld or too grudgingly 
allowed”’; and his endeavour has been 
rewarded by a large measure of success. 

Mr, Craik has had an exceedingly diffi- 
cult task to perform. The editor of every 
‘‘ selection” has sooner or later to decide 
between showing the author only when he 
is at his best, and showing him in each 
stage of his development and every depart- 
ment of his work. But in the case of Swift 
this difficulty of choice is immensely in- 
creased by the vast range of his literary 
activity and the abundance of the material 
he has left to us; and in attempting to 
compress into two volumes a fully-annotated 
edition of all that is best or most repre- 
sentative in his writings, Mr. Craik can 
searcely have expected that his selection, 
when made, would satisfy every taste. 








Probably, no two people who are at one in 
their admiration of Swift would, in selecting 
a given number of his works, agree in 
selecting the same. Mr. Craik, however, 
might well have dispensed with the Zuarlier 
Poems and thse Discourse on the Dissensions in 
Athens and Rome—with everything, in fact, 
previous to the Zale of a Tub and The Battle 
of the Books. The Earlier Poems show us 
nothing except that Swift had not yet dis- 
covered the true sphere of his genius. They 
were written while he was still at Moor 
ark, repairing in Temple’s society and 
among Temple’s books an education which 
had been sadly neglected, and gaining in 
his long pedestrian excursions much of that 
keen insight into human character and that 
intimate familiarity with the details of low 
life which are so apparent in his more 
famous works. But of those peculiar 
powers which we most naturally associate 
with the name of Swift, these early poems 
contain no sign whatever. They are 
written in a form which Mr. Craik him- 
self describes as ‘‘obscure in thought” 
and ‘involved in expression,” a form to 
which in later life Swift never returned ; 
and we grudge the space which they occupy 
in these volumes all the more when we find 
that among the later poems no place is 
found for Cadenus and Vanessa, or for such 
eminently representative pieces as the Peti- 
tion of Mrs. Harris, the Meditation on a 
Broomstick, and the City Shower. The Dis- 
sensions is, no doubt, ‘interesting as the 
first of Swift’s political tracts”; but Mr. 
Craik most truly says that “it wants, in all 
but one or two isolated passages, the force 
and humour ” of ‘‘ almost every other con- 
troversial writing that Swift has left” ; and 
its inclusion is the more astonishing in a 
Selection which contains no specimen what- 
ever of Zhe Barrier Treaty, the Advice to the 
October Club, the Conduct of the Allies, or 
the Public Spirit of the Whigs. 

But whatever may be thought of the 
choice Mr. Craik has made, there cannot 
be two opinions as to the way in which 
he has edited the selections themselves. 
The editing is admirably done, in a manner 
worthy of the author of the standard Life 
of Swift; and as we re-read these works 
under his guidance, our only regret is 
that he has had to labour within so 
narrow a compass, and to confine his 
editing to so comparatively small a part of 
all Swift’s works. He has been compelled 
to abridge most woefully the Journal to Stella. 
As we read the Journal in extenso, we feel 
as we near its close that we are witnessing 
the climax of a great political drama, and 
our acquaintance with all the characters 
grows more intimate, and our interest in all 
their movements more intense. But as we 


near the close in Mr. Craik’s edition, | 


his excisions become so ruthless that 
the thread is broken and we cannot 
appreciate the fragments which are left. 
Even Mr. Craik himself seems moment- 
arily to have lost his way; for in a 
note to the Journal of October 28, 1712, he 
says that Swift was then at work on Zhe 
Conduct of the Allies. As a matter of fact, 


The Conduct of the Allies had been published 
in the previous November; and the work 
on which Swift was then engaged—as Mr. 
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Craik has demonstrated in another place— 
was the IZistory of the Four Last Years. 
These wholesale excisions from the Journal, 
moreover, do not always attain their object 
by economising space. Over and over 
again Mr. Oraik has to interpolate an ex- 
planatory note when, in a passage which he 
retains, reference is made to a previous 
passage which he has omitted ; and in such 
cases it would have been much better to 
leave the original passage untouched as it 
stands in Swift’s own narrative, and thus to 
avoid the necessity of a note. But, with 
the exception of such cases, there is not an 
unnecessary annotation in Mr. Craik’s book. 
The short paragraphs in which he explains 
a reference or summarises a character or a 
career are as complete as they are concise ; 
and the notes, which in the first volume he 
devotes to the Mohocks, to the Court of 
Requests, to a parliamentary “Tack,” and 
those which in the second he devotes to the 
‘*bole” in Ombre or to the geography of 
Gulliver’s Travels, are models of what such 
notes should be. The Life, which forms 
a preface to the whole work, is an excellent 
specimen of condensed biography; and no 
less admirable are the introductions which 
precede each individual selection. In scope 
and design Mr. Oraik’s volumes range with 
another ‘ Selection” which years ago issued 
from the Clarendon Press, and which has 
since become a_ classical edition — Mr. 
Payne’s Select Works of Burke ; and it is not 
too much to say that what Mr. Payne did 
for Burke Mr. Craik has now done for 
Swift. 

Mr. Moriarty’s book is of a different 
design, and is intended for a different class 





en historical character or subject. 


of readers—for those who have no time or 
no taste for studying in any close —. a 

or 
such—like many more of Messrs. Seeley’s 
publications —it is admirably adapted. 
Considering its compass, it is wonderfully 
complete; and the copious extracts from 
Swift’s own writings with which it abounds 
are just those most likely to leave with the 
general reader an accurate general idea of 
his life and works. Mr. Moriarty sum- 
marises the Zale of a Tub and The Battle of 
the Books as successfully as in faint outline 
it is possible to summarise them; and he 
states very fairly the aim and effect of those 
three half-political, half-religious pamphlets, 

ublished in 1708, which—as Mr. Leslie 

tephen well observes—‘‘ may be taken as 
the manifesto of Swift’s faith at the time 
when his principles were being most severely 
tested.” Mr. Moriarty also gives some 
excellent specimens of Swift’s work in Zhe 
Examiner ; and in his chapters on Swift’s 
“ Political Activity” and “ Life in the 
Great World from 1710 to 1713” he draws 
very largely on the political tracts and the 
Journal to Stella. In his account of the 
Drapier’s Letters and of Gulliver's Travels he 
is less successful, and his treatment of 
“ Swift as a Poet” is altogether inadequate. 
Frequent and judicious quotations from 
Swift’s correspondence enable him to tell 
his story to a large extent in Swift’s own 
words ; and throughout, it is in the liberal 
and careful manner in which his extracts 
are chosen, rather than in the narrative by 
_which he threads them together, that the 
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excellence of his work consists. Yet Mr. | all, but who, at best, built on the labours 
Moriarty’s narrative is trustworthy, though | of others, or even attempted, unsuccessfully, 
occasionally it is so vaguely worded as to | to overthrow the edifice raised by their pre- 


convey an impression of carelessness. 


In | decessors. 


No account is given of Richard 


referring, for example, to Swift’s expecta- | Simon and Astruc, on the ground that they 
tions with regard to the bishopric of Cork have already been dealt with by Prof. 


in 1709 (when its holder, Dr. South, was 
dangerously ill), Mr. Moriarty states that 
Lord Halifax wrote to Swift to say that if 
Dr. South died Swift would be provided for ; 
and he adds: ‘‘ But when Dr. South died 
another was again preferred in Swift's 
place, and the episcopal mitre was as far 
off as ever.” This sentence, if it means 
anything at all, means that very shortly 
afterwards Dr. South died, and that then 
Swift’s friends ignored his claims to the 
vacant see. But, to be precise, Dr. South 
did not die until 1716, when Swift had 
already been installed for three years as 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, and when all power 
of patronage or promotion had long since 
passed into the hands of his political foes. 
The attractiveness of Mr. Moriarty’s 
volume is enhanced by the excellent type 
in which it is printed, and by the series of 
portraits which are dispersed through its 
pages. Of these the most interesting, 
because the least familiar, are those of 
Stella and Vanessa ; the most successful are 
those of Temple, Addison, and Prior. The 
reproduction of Jervas’s celebrated picture 
of Swift, which serves as a frontispiece to 
the book, gives but a faint conception of 
the force and character of the original in 


the Bodleian. 
Witiiam FE. Grey. 








Founders of Old Testament Criticism. 
T. K. Cheyne. (Methuen.) 


Next to the established results of biblical 
criticism, there is no more interesting study 
than the history of the process by which 
these results were gradually achieved. If 
there are any still among us who fancy that 
the modern theories of the Hexateuch and 
Isaiah—to take only the most typical 
examples of analysis and reconstruction— 
are subjective, arbitrary, and evanescent, 
nothing could be better calculated to un- 
deceive them than such a study. The history 
of geology and palaeontology does not show 
a steadier growth of scientific opinion always 
moving in the same general direction, nor a 
closer agreement of scientific authorities in 
the conclusions ultimately reached. And 
just as in the physical sciences there is no 
more striking testimony to the truth of new 
doctrines than their acceptance by teachers 
who have grown gray in the advocacy of 
opposite views, so also in Old Testament 
criticism, the conversion of such a theologian 


By 


as Franz Delitzsch to theories that he had | 


long resisted cannot lightly be passed over 
by those who feel incompetent to examine 
the convincing evidence for themselves. It 
is, then, to be regretted that Prof. Cheyne, 
having all the materials ready to hand for 
the composition of such a history, should 
have given us no more than the present 
collection of brief and, in part, rather un- 


| 


|Curtiss; and if Graf is passed over with 
the barest possible mention, this, and all 
similar omissions, seem to be covered by a 
general reference to M. Westphal’s first 
volume. But the generality of readers 
resent being bandied about from one author 
to another in this unceremonious manner ; 
nor have all those who possess the requisite 
patience the run of such a good library 
as Prof. Cheyne assumes to be at their 
command. 

It is, however, perhaps more to the 
persenality of his subjects than to their 
work that the author would draw our atten- 
tion. Of all Biblical critics, Ewald seems 
to have exhibited the most strongly-marked 
character and the greatest genius; to 
Ewald accordingly are allotted more than 
fifty pages, or not much less than a third 
of the whole space given to Continental 
critics. Prof. Cheyne’s rather apologetic 
chapters will hardly efface the impression 
that this great writer—a sort of theological 
Ruskin—was intolerably arrogant and rude 
even for a German professor, that his mode 
of reaching conclusions had little to do with 
rational methods, and that the bulk of his 
writings is out of all proportion to the 
amount of new truth that they contain. 
But Ewald was profoundly religious, and 
Prof. Cheyne writes throughout in a 
religious interest. The words “reverent” 
and ‘* devout” continually meet us in his 
pages ; even the needs of ‘‘ essential ortho- 
doxy”’ are once recognised as limiting con- 
ditions of historical speculation (p. 286); 
and, in fact, the whole volume is marked by 
an unction that might enable the author to 
make his peace with his clerical opponents 
if only his and their notions of “ essential 
orthodoxy” were the same. 

For Prof. Cheyne’s reverential attitude 
towards the spirit, one may even say 
towards the letter, of the Biblical narrative 
carries with it not the slightest concession 
to its historical authority where that has 
been impeached, as he thinks successfully, 
by a criticism which reverences uothing but 
scientific truth. Half the volume is occupied 
with a survey of English contributions to Old 
Testament criticism, and incidentally with 
a defence of the author’s own more advanced 
views against avowed enemies or half- 
hearted friends. In these chapters he shows 
himself at his best, and these will be read 
with the greatest interest. The annotative 





and allusive character of his style is less 
perplexing where the facts are of a more 
familiar order; though even here far too 
much is left for the reader to supply. For 
instance, it is exceedingly tantalising to be 
told that 


‘** from a ‘higher critic’s’ point of view Prof. 


Davidson sacrifices too much to the Philistines 


in that humorous and somewhat cavalier 
declaration which Elmslie quotes on p. 42 of 
his sketch. There is not a little of the Philis- 


satisfactory sketches. Not all the founders | ting in every untutored student even at New 
of Old Testament criticism are dealt with in | College, and those teachers who are more 
is pages; and a considerable space is | sensitive than Prof. Davidson to the less con- 


allotted to some who were not founders at ! spicuous data of criticism may be pardoned for 





regretting a gibe which in almost any other 
person they would meet with as dry and cavalier 
a retort” (p. 227). 


Those who are more sensitive to the graces 
of style than Prof. Cheyne may be pardoned 
for regretting that the actual gibe and the 
suppressed retort were not either given in 
full or buried in a profounder silence. On 
the other hand, Prof. Sayce is handled with 
a plainness of speech that leaves nothing 
to be desired. He is denounced as “a 
populariser of questionable theories and 
unfair accusations” (p. 236); his readers 
are cautioned to be “on their guard for the 
sake of historical truth” (p. 237); and his 
“fresh light from the ancient monuments ” 
is reduced to a very feeble and uncertain 
glimmer. Prof. Driver, to whose Jntroduction 
a third of the present volume is devoted, 
naturally receives far more respectful treat- 
ment; but his compromises with conserva- 
tive teaching are, one after another, made 
to appear as so many pusillanimous sur- 
renders of scientific principle. I do not 
know how far the sting will be taken out 
of these reproaches by the reviewer's very 
candid admission that in criticising Prof. 
Driver he is criticising himself. He admits 
having at one time given “ the traditional 
view in its most refined form the benefit of 
the doubt wherever there was a sufficiently 
reasonable case for doubt” (p. 259). But 
he holds that the time for such concessions 
is past; and he seems to think that the 
enormous success of Prof. Driver is proving 
a hindrance rather than a help to real 
progress. 

The delicate question of inspiration is 
one the decision of which cannot fail 
largely to affect the general attitude of 
theologians in these controversies ; and here 
Prof. Cheyne’s view seems to differ in- 
trinsically from that of his friend. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Driver the Eliku-speeches, 
although by a different and later poet, are 
just as much inspired as the rest of Job. 
Our author on the other hand holds that 
though ‘‘of course inspired” they are not 
inspired in the same degree as the rest of the 
book, nor ‘‘must we force ourselves to 
reverence these two poets in an equal 
degree” (pp. 348-9). The Chronicles are 
also ‘‘of course inspired,” but only ‘as 
even a sermon might be called inspired, ¢.e., 
touched in a high degree with the best 
spiritual influences of the time.” The 
Chronicler is only guided by inspiration 
‘with those limitations subject to which 
the same thing could be said of any con- 
scientious and humble-minded preacher of 
the Christian Church” (p. 362). We knew 
on the authority of Keble that all sermons 
were good, but we did not know before 
how many of them were inspired. At any 
rate itis to be hoped that few preachers 
would now deliberately falsify history to the 
same extent as the Chronicler. There are 
however three books which Prof. Cheyne 
cannot bring himself to place even on the 
level of a tolerable sermon. The Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and Esther are 
not inspired at all; at any rate they 
“are not for us Christians in the truest 
sense of the word canonical” (p. 349). 
Nevertheless all three deserve ‘reverent 





study.” I confess I do not understand the 
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corstitution of a mind that can study with 
any feeling but one of utter disgust such a 
gl rificaticn of cold-blooded and sanguinary 
vindictiveness as the Book of Esther. The 
whole of this searching and, as it seems to 
me, well-founded criticism on Prof. Driver’s 
book will leave many readers under the 
impression that the critic lays himself open 
to somewhat similar charges from theo- 
logians occupying a slightly more advanced 
position. 

The spirit of free inquiry once thoroughly 
awakened must inevitably extend itself 
from the Old Testament to the New. It is 
refreshing to find that Prof. Cheyne faces 
the prospect with perfect fearlessness. He 
does not agree with a writer (apparently 
Prof. Sanday) who looks on the state of 
New Testament study in England as 
‘‘almost wholly hopeful.” It appears to 
him to be, “however fruitful up to a cer- 
tain extent, singularly one-sided” (p. 330). 
And he even goes out of his way to declare 
that 
“if it should be made decidedly the more 
probable view that St. John did not originate 
the Fourth Gospel as it now stands, I am sure, 
in spite of Dr. Sanday’s recent words, that all 
truly religious students would believe, with 
heart and with head, as strongly as ever in the 
incomparable nature and the divine mediator- 
ship of Jesus Christ. They would do so on the 
ground of the facts that would still be left by 
the historical analysis of the Gospels, and on 
the correspondence between a simple Christian 
view of those facts, and the needs of their own 
and of the church’s life” (p. 258). 


In conclusion I venture to suggest that 
the usefulness of this little volume, replete 
as itis with thought and learning, would 
be much enhanced by the addition of a good 
index. 

Aurrep W. Benn. 








Round the Black Man’s Garden, 
Colvile, (Blackwoods.) 


Fascrnatina seems to be the epithet most 
applicable to this delightful account of a 
trip taken in the winter of 1888, for the 
benefit of his health, by Mr. H. E. Colvile, 
Yommissioner of the Kachin Hills, Upper 
Burmah. He was accompanied by his 
wife, who, despite her French nationality, 
describes their experiences in singularly 
correct and even idiomatic English, illus- 
trates the text with numerous clever 
sketches, and personally displays an extra- 
ordinary degree of pluck and endurance 
throughout a succession of trying, if not 
thrilling, adventures, related with character- 
istic good taste and many touches of sly 
humour. When it is explained that ‘‘ The 
Black Man’s Garden”’ is the dark continent, 
the title becomes sufficiently intelligible 
even without the amusing discussion of the 
point in a sparkling preface supplied by 
Mr. Colvile. 

The circuit of the continent was made 
from east to west, starting from Alexandria 
and terminating at Lisbon, the only over- 
land sections being through Lower Egypt 
to Suez, across Madagascar from Tamatave 
through Antananarivo to Majanga (this 
decidedly the most interesting part of the 
route), and from Durban round by Trans- 


By Zilie 





vaal to Cape Town. So far nearly all 
important points were touched at both in 
the Red Sea and down the east coast, and 
opportunity was thus afforded of taking 
pen and pencil sketches of such places as 
Tor, Jiddah, Suakin, Massowah, Aden, 
Mombasa, Zanzibar, Mozambique, Quili- 
mane, and Lorenzo Marquez. But at Cape 
Town no conveyance was available by which 
the western seaboard could be visited. 
Hence the party had here to ship straight 
for the Canaries, where means were found 
to retrace their steps by the west coast as 
far as the Gaboon and back nearly by the 
same route round by Senegambia to Europe. 
In this section also short visits were paid to 
most of the large seaports and trading 
stations, such as Dakar, Freetown (Sierra 
Leone), Monrovia, Grand Bassam, Accra, 
Bonny, and Libreville. 

Except the Mediterranean and the west 
coast between the equator and the Cape, 
the whole of the African seaboard has thus 
been passed in rapid survey ; and, notwith- 
standing the great variety of subjects, the 
work is singularly free from serious in- 
accuracies of any kind. The Hadendoah 
Hamites of the Suakin district are, of 
course, called ‘‘ Arabs,” and Tor is, appar- 
ently by a slip of the pen, placed at the 
“northern” instead of the southern ex- 
tremity of the Sinai peninsula. But ample 
compensation for this almost solitary geo- 
graphical oversight is made by the vivid 
sketch of the lonely station, 


‘‘consisting of three palm-trees and what 
looked like a few mud walls dropped on the 
seaward edge of a burning plain of yellow sand, 
bounded at a distance of some ten or fifteen 
miles by the range of Sinai, a mass of sharp- 
cut peaks and rocky gorges, now in the fore- 
noon mostly in a deep purple shade, relieved by 
a still darker shadow in the clefts, with here 
and there a glow on some pinnacle that had 
caught the sun. Except for those lonely 
palms, on shore there was no sign of life—all 
looked so dead and burnt that one could hardly 
even imagine there could be sound.” 


Those familiar with the weird-like scenery 
of these coastlands will recognise the truth- 
fulness of this picture of rugged purple 
heights, sombre clefts, peaks aglow in the 
blazing sunshine, the whole pervaded by a 
sense of utter desolation and deathlike 
stillness. So it is everywhere throughout 
this charming volume, in which are, so to 
say, focussed a series of bright panoramic 
views unfolding the varied aspects of man 
and nature round the continental periphery. 
When Suakin was reached, the Mahdists 
were still, for the twentieth time, trying to 
storm the trenches, while some of the 
English officers, presumably off duty, were 
playing tennis near a fort just within the 
walls, presenting 
‘‘a curious mixture of homely everyday life 
and the excitement of war. On the one side of 
the wall, the two men, wholly absorbed in 
their game; on the other, the fanatics only 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to rush 
and cut all our throats; in the middle, the 
Egyptian soldiers in the fort, rather bored with 
their day on guard, and, purely as a matter of 
business, potting the Arabs as occasion offered.” 


At Antananarivo some state ceremonials 
were to the fore, including the Queen’s bath 
in public, more antiquo, a grand banquet of 








extremely high meat and rice handed round 
with banana-leaf scoops, speeches, salvos of 
artillery, and the collection of offerings 
from vassal chiefs ‘‘shovelled on to the 
Queen’s lap in a most undignified manner. 
So ended this strange jumble of panto- 
mime, church, pic-nic, drawing-room at 
Buckingham Palace, pomp and utter want 
of dignity, with a considerable addition of 
good honest savagedom.” It is added that 


‘*they have many other curious customs, and 
their morals, as far as I have heard and read, 
closely resemble those of the South Sea 
Islanders. We were informed on good autho- 
rity that the reason the Methodists formerly 
became a great power in the country was that 
the Prime Minister, wishing to get rid of his 
too powerful brother, turned Christian, and 
married his queen under Christian rites, so as 
to have the excuse of exiling his brother asa 
heathen. Later on, finding that the Methodists 
were getting too strong for him, he established 
the Church of England as a counterpoise.” 


Almost every page of the book presents 
some piquant passage of this sort, so that a 
review inevitably resolves itself into a series 
of quotations. These may conclude with a 
gruesome picture of the social and religious 
relations still prevailing amongst the Upper 
Guinea natives on the opposite side of the 
continent : 


** Only a few weeks before our arrival thirty 
slaves were killed at a place not fifty miles 
from Bonny, in order that their late master 
might not be unattended in the land of spirits ; 
while the relations of another deceased chief, 
also in the immediate neighbourhood, had 
lately buried alive two of his slaves in his 
grave, and had hung up two more, head 
downwards, by hooks passed through the 
sinews of their heels; in which position they 
remained until the flesh rotted away, and the 
poor wretches, still alive, fell into a pit full of 
spikes, on which they were impaled.” 

The natives in question have been in 
contact with Europeans for about four 
hundred years; and there are Europeans 
who still believe in the absolute equality of 
all mankind, who believe especially that 
the pure Negro is capable, unaided, of 
rising to the European level in the social 
scale. 

A. H. Keane. 








The Poetical Works of George MacDonald. In 
2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Ir should always be remembered of Mr. 
George MacDonald, as of Mr. George 
Meredith, that he is not a proseman who 
has deviated into verse, but a poet who has 
been impelled by promptings from without 
rather than within to settle down into prose. 
Had both writers found at the first the 
audience they sought, it is tolerably certain 
that we should have had neither Zhe Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel nor Alec Forbes of Howglen ; 
and it is interesting, as a further detail of 
correspondence, that both bade farewell 
slowly and lingeringly to the higher levels. 
Their earliest works in the new vehicle, 
Mr. Meredith’s Shaving of Shagpat and 
Mr. MacDonald’s Phantastes, seemed like 
sorrowful protests against an unwelcome 
necessity. They were books of imagina- 
tion all compact; and between their 





lines a quick sensibility could read the 
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words of defiance, ‘If I am compelled to 
cast off the form of poetry, nothing shall 
compel me to abandon its essential sub- 
stance.” Neither has abandoned it; and 
probably the most delightful qualities as 
well as the sometimes irritating defects of 
the novels of both writers are due to the 
fact that they are the work of a poet who 
now and then hag a feeling of limitation as 
if from the strain of a fetter. 

We have never believed that in either 
case prose has been really a fetter; and, so 
far as Mr. MacDonald is concerned, our 
belief is strengthened and, as it were, 
solidified by a study of this first issue in 
a single edition of the entire body of his 
—* poems. Some confusion has, we 

elieve, been caused by the often repeated 
assertion of the identity of the poet and the 
singer. The prime essentials of the poet 
are surely found in the man whose per- 
ception, reflection, and emotion express 
themselves naturally and habitually in 
forms of imagination rather than of literal 
definition: as Coleridge truly said, the 
opposite of poetry is not prose but science. 
It is undoubtedly true that in a large 
number of cases this imaginative habit of 
nature finds its instinctive and most adequate 
utterance in the harmonies or melodies of 
verse; and when this is so, we have a 
Spenser, a Herrick, or a Shelley. But there 
are others in whom the plant of poetic 
imagination either stops short of blossom- 
ing, or blossoms only at times in the bright 
consummate flower of perfect verse. De 
Quincey, who wrote ‘‘The Three Ladies of 
Sorrow,” produced no verse at all; the 
verse of Mr. Ruskin has none of the dis- 
tinction of his prose; and though Mr. 
MacDonald is, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, much more of a poet than is either of 
these mighty masters of imaginative prose, 
it can hardly be said of him, any more than 
it can be said of them, that he finds in 
verse the only natural and satisfying ren- 
dering of his thought, emotion, or vision. 
In the early poems—especially in Within 
and Without—there is even a considerable 
portion of matter which is really prose 
in everything but its external form; and 
though the later verses fulfil all the con- 
ditions of true poetry and many of the con- 
ditions of fine poetry, it can hardly be said 
that the imagination is always aware of that 
poignant touch of which we are conscious 
while reading certain passages of Phantas- 
tes, Robert Falconer, or some of the prose 
stories for children. When the touch comes 
we wish its impression to remain with us 
undulled ; and if some competent admirer 
would do for the verse of Mr. MacDonald 
what Matthew Arnold did for the verse of 
Wordsworth, we should have a MacDonald 
anthology of flawless flowers. 

To point out existing flaws when one has 
so little space in which to celebrate beauties 
18 an ungracious and thankless task; and 
only in justification of our plea for some 
process of winnowing do we refer to the 
frequent inversions which very small labour 
would have removed: to occasional trivi- 
alities which are almost a burlesque of 
the simplicity at which they aim; to gro- 
tesque conceits, the worst of which—“ years 
are Christ’s napkins to wipe off the sin ”— 











is not outdone by the most fantastic of the 
so-called ‘“‘ metaphysical poets”; or to the 
intrusion of some jarring incongruity such 
as that which all but spoils a lovely poem of 
child-thought, otherwise as beautiful in ex- 
pression as it is tender in feeling. It is the 
second of the two poems devoted to “Little 
Effie” in the series of ‘‘ Roadside Poems,” 
and it is entitled ‘“‘ Reciprocity.” The first 
line is, of course, a reference to the preced- 
ing poem, and might perhaps be recast with 
advantage, as it gives a feeling of incom- 
pleteness : 
‘* Her mother, Elfie older grown, 
One evening for adieu, 
Said, ‘ You’ll not mind being left alone, 
For God takes care of you !’ 
‘* In child-way her heart’s eye did see 
The correlation’s node : 
‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ God takes care o’ me, 
An’ I take care o’ God.’ 
** The child and woman were the same, 
She changed not, only grew ; 
’Twixt God and her no shadow came : 
The true is always true ! 
** As daughter, sister, promised wife, 
Her heart with love did brim : 
Now, sure, it brims as full of life, 
Hid fourteen years in him.’’ 


All can see the beauty here; some who 
cherish a like memory will find something 
dearer than ordinary beauty ; but one feels 
the pedantic invasion of the second line of 
the second stanza as one feels a physical 
hurt, and to be hurt by such a poem is, 
indeed, to be wounded in the house of one’s 
friends. Here is the poem that immediately 
follows: not more beautiful as a whole, but 
restfully satisfying, because quite unmarred. 
It is called ‘‘ The Shadows.” 
‘** My little boy with smooth fair cheeks, 
And dreamy large brown eyes, 


Not often, little wisehead, speaks, 
But hearing, weighs and tries: 
*¢ € God is not only in the sky,’ 
His sister said one day— 
Not older much, but she would cry 
Like Wisdom in the way— 
** *He’s in this room.’ His dreamy, clear, 
Large eyes look round for God : 
Tn vain they search, in vain they peer— 
His wits are all abroad. 
“ ¢ He is not here, mamma ? 
I do not see him at all! 
He’s not the shadows, is he? So 
His doubtful accents fall— 


‘¢ Fall on my heart, no babble mere! 
They rouse both love and shame. 
But for earth’s loneliness and fear, 

I might be saying the same. 


** Nay, sometimes, ere the morning break 
And home the shadows flee, 
In my dim room even yet I take 
Those shadows, Lord, for thee.’’ 

To be a poet with a recognisable individu- 
ality of imaginative vision and utterance is 
much; but Mr. MacDonald is something 
more, for he adds to the poet’s special gifts 
those of the mystic and the spiritual seer. 
He has something of Vaughan’s quiet 
rapture of communion, something too of 
Blake’s divinely childlike simplicity. One 
small section of his work is entitled 
“ Parables ;” and the title might, without 
any great strain, be made much more largely 
inclusive. No writer of our time has a 
clearer eye than he for the large truth 
revealing itself for a moment in the 
apparently trivial fact: for the permanent 


No, no ; 














in the transient, for soul in sense, for the 
divine in the human. Some years ago a 
brilliant, shallow, and immensely popular 
book attempted to trace the operation of 
‘natural law in the spiritual world.” Mr. 
MacDonald reverses this sterile process. He 
is bent upon seeing and declaring the 
operation of spiritual law in the natural 
world: of rendering the lower in terms of 
the higher, not of limiting the higher by 
the conditions of the lower. The last word 
of the philosophy of Jacques of Arden was 
to see ‘good in everything”: the ultimate 
goal of Mr. MacDonald’s vision is the seeing 
of everything in good—that is, in God: 
‘* In God alone, the perfect end, 
Wilt thou find thyself or friend,’ 

or the secret of spring and winter, of birth 
and death, of the life that seems, and of the 
life that is. 

A very charming illustration of this in- 
stinctive attitude—and one altogether free 
from the subtlety which may at times daunt 
the uninitiated reader—is to be found in 
the poem “ Baby,” which begins with the 
couplet : 

‘* Where do you come from, baby, dear ? 
Out of the everywhere into here ; ”’ 

but fortunately the Anthologies have made 
it so well known that it need not be quoted. 
Other and perhaps really finer examples, 
though ‘‘ Baby” is bad to beat, are plenti- 
fully scattered up and down these volumes, 
and even to indicate them by name would 
be a somewhat lengthy task. In reviewing 
a book of new poems, the reviewer who re- 
frains from copious representative quota- 
tions falls somewhat short of his duty; but 
the work included in these two volumes 
is already known to a large and rapidly 
increasing circle, and we may be pardoned 
therefore for what would otherwise have 
been an undue preponderance of comment. 
We should, however, like to give one 
specimen of Mr. MacDonald’s sonnet work. 
It is not large in bulk, but admirable in 
quality, though Mr. MacDonald is often 
characteristically careless of some of the 
less obvious refinements of structure, as in 
the following, ‘‘ Lost and Found,” where it 
will be seen that the main pause comes at 
the end not of the octave, but of the first 
line of the sestet. 

‘* T missed him when the sun began to bend ; 

I found him not when I had lost his rim ; 

With many tears I went in search of him, 

Climbing high mountains which did still ascend, 

And gave me echoes when I called my friend ; 

Through cities vast and charnel-houses grim, 

And high cathedrals where the light was dim, 

— books and arts and works without an 

end, 

But found him not—the friend whom I had lost. 

And yet I found him—as I found the lark, 

A sound in fields I heard but could not mark ; 

I found him nearest when I missed him most ; 

I found him in my heart, a life in frost, 

A light I knew not till my soul was dark.”’ 

This is a fine rendering of a profound 
spiritual experience; and the reader of these 
volumes will find it difficult to enumerate 
the exquisitely tender touches, the poems of 
lovely vision, the flashes of insight into 
wonderful mysteries of things human and 
things divine. To those who already know, 
and care for, Mr. MacDonald’s verse, these 
volumes will be a thing of price; but the 
outsider may possibly find the collection too 
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bulky to be appetitising, and for his sake 
the suggested anthology is a thing to be 
desired. We may note that, though the 
title-page seems to promise absolute in- 
clusiveness, the work does not contain ‘‘The 
Diary of an Old Soul,” and that, after 
careful search, we have failed to find the 
erfect little lyric in Phantastes: ‘‘ Alas! 
Sow easily things go wrong.” The pub- 
lishers ought, we think, to have given some 
indication of omissions. 
James Asncrorr Noste. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Dictator. By Justin McCarthy. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Winning of May. By the Author of 
“Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett. ) 

The Heart of Tipperary. By W. P. Ryan. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Lydia. By Sydney Christian. 
Low.) 

Sweetheart Gwen, 
(Longmans. ) 


Miss Honoria. By Frederick Langbridge. 
(Frederick Warne.) 


Sister Constance. By Kate Fitzgerald. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


Mr. Justin McCarrny is one of the few 
writers of fiction who might be warranted 
never to produce a really bad novel. But he 
is also one of those past-masters of the craft 
whose work is certain to be occasionally 
thin and unimpressive. Tho very facility 
with which he writes, the ease of his style, 
the quickness of his invention—these are 
qualities which are sometimes as likely to 
conduce to indifferent work as to good work. 
One may suppose that Zhe Dictator was 
either a holiday task, taken up and treated 
in the lighter mood suited to a holiday, or 
a piece of pleasant occupation alternating 
with the worries of parliamentary and 
political life. If it was undertaken by way 
of relief from Nationalist vexations, or from 
the obtuseness of the British Philistine, one 
can understand how it came to be what it is. 
In such a case, it would be too much to expect 
profound studies of character or elaborate 
work of any kind. What it would be natural 
to expect is exactly what Mr. McCarthy 
gives us—a light, easy, graceful story, 
which makes no severe demand on our 
attention, and can be taken up or put down 
at any point, without the least strain on 
the reader’s patience or shock to his 
feelings. Ericson, the “ dictator,” scarcely 
sustains his part. Heisneithera Bluebeard 
nor a Bonaparte, but a mild, amiable, 
loveable man. The incongruity between 
his gentleness and his boldness, between 
the average human powers with which he 
impresses us and the extraordinary powers 
which he is supposed to display at need, 
would hardly be conceivable off the stage 
or out of a novel. Captain Sarrasin and 


(Sampson 


By William Tirebuck. 


Mrs. Sarrasin, two of the most living 
people in the book, are fitted with parts 
that would tell admirably in a comedy. 
Sir Rupert Langley, the British Foreigr 
Secretary, who seems at one time modelled 
on Lord Randolph Churchill, really belongs 


to no known ministerial or diplomatic type. 
He is only brought into the book in order 
that his daughter may also figure in it. 
But if Sir Rupert is too obviously fictitious, 
Helena Langley is clearly impossible. She 
is drawn as a girl of strong parts and 
character, but she makes love to the dictator 
with the sentimental simplicity of a novice 
and the daring of a flirt. She was neither 
the one nor the other; and being what she 
was, it was simply impossible that she should 
act as we are told she did. Prof, Flick 
and Andrew J. Copping, the villains of the 
piece, are a very clumsy _ of conspirators, 
though the comic touches given to them 
make them amusing. The whole story, 
indeed, is amusing rather than edifying; 
and to a reader who wants to while away a 
summer afternoon without effort, but with 
some amount of pleasure, that will hardly 
seem a demerit. 


The Winning of May is a very able novel. 
Though the central incidents are in them- 
selves comparatively small, their bearing 
upon the general plot is important, and the 
scheme of the plot is skilfully worked 
out. But that is by no means the chief 
merit of the book ; for though it is necessary 
that a story should be so constructed as to 
hold together, there are other things more 
essential. Truth of observation, skill in the 
delineation of character, the power of 
making the author’s puppets live, and of 
giving freshness, thought, interest to the 
things they say—these things are far more 
important than the mere invention of 
incidents. In these respects, as in those of 
less weight, Zhe Winning of May is a dis- 
tinct success. From beginning to end it is 
brilliantly written—indeed, it would well 
bear reading twice: in the first instance for 
the story, and again for the excellence of 
the style, the finish of the workmanship. 
Among the numerous characters there are 
two in whom the chief interest centres—May 
Leslie and Arthur Beresford. May is a 
curate’s daughter, a girl with more than 
ordinary sense and sensibility ; Beresford is 
a rich, proud, highly cultivated man, whom 
an acute deformity has made cynical. These 
two are thrown casually together ; and after 
an occasion when Beresford has called at 
May’s rooms—though not to see her—a 
discovery is made, in connexion with which 
suspicion falls upon him. May’s evidence, 
which is volunteered, proves his innocence, 
but exposes May herself to unjust reflections 
of which she is not conscious. Beresford 
conceives himself bound in honour to offer 
her marriage; and she accepts him, with 
genuine love on her own side, and the 
belief that the same feeling exists on 
bis side also. When she learns that the 
offer of marriage was only made because 
‘* society” had concocted a scandal out of a 
perfectly innocent circumstance, she at once 
puts an end to the engagement, and goes 
away to be out of the reach of further 
approaches from Beresford. It was after 
this time that the “ winning” was accom- 
plished. May was brave and noble; and 
the innate gentleness and warmth of heart 
in Beresford were brought out, as they 
could not otherwise have been, by the long 
and not easy pursuit of a prize which he | 





saw to be well worth the winning. There 


are some matters of detail which are perhaps 
open to criticism. One does not see why May 
should have been regarded as Beresford’s 
social inferior; and it is hardly conceivable 
that society would resent in so marked and 
persistent a way Beresford’s supposed bad 
faith towards her. But these are trifles, 
while the merits of the tale are as substan- 
tial as they are striking. 

It is a big drop from the book just 
noticed to Zhe Heart of Tipperary. Though 
Mr. Ryan’s “ romance of the Land League” 
is floated by a preface from Mr. William 
O’Brien, it will hardly make many converts 
to that gentleman’s faith. The Land 
League itself is dealt with in the most 
shadowy way, and the characters altogether 
fail to lay hold of the reader’s mind. They 
are mere stalking-horses, from behind which 
the writer of the book levels his little snap- 
shots at “the Castle.” Devin Gilpatrick, 
the ardent leader of the insurgents, who 
turns informer through disappointed love 
and finally marries Lady Clonmoragh, the 
tyrant of the district, is not a more false or 
strained picture than that lady herself. 
She, by the way, for reasons perhaps 
known to Mr. Ryan, but certainly un- 
known to any “ peerage,” is indifferently 
called Lady Clonmoragh and Lady Frances. 
Novels written with a political object 
are generally failures, and Mr. Ryan has 
failed egregiously. The romance, the fire, 
the enthusiasm are wanting, which alone 
could excuse such partisanship as the book 
shows. The Phoenix Park murder is briefly 
alluded to as “the disaster which had 
ruined the bright fortunes of the country,” 
and outrages are either made light of or 
explained as practical jokes. The story of 
Ireland is not to be told in this fashion. 


The writer of Zydia can scarcely have 
considered whether it would be easier for a 
woman with a genius for painting to help 
her impoverished family by persevering in 
her art or by giving it up to play general 
servant to them. Granted the reasonable 
possibility of the form of Lydia’s self- 
sacrifice, Mr. Sydney Christian’s book is 
distinctly good. It shows a real feeling for 
character and the results of character, and 
it also gives evidence of that wise restraint 
which writers of stories of this scope do not 
always observe. The style is admirably 
suited to the subject; and though the few 
incidents are perhaps hackneyed, the light 
and effective touches with which they are 
presented make them seem fresh. 


Of Welsh stories there are not many, 
and one so attractive as Sweetheart Gwen 
should be appreciated. It is refreshing as 
being full of true human feeling, and yet 
emphatically not a love story. The scrappy 
indistinctness and simplicity with which 
small Mark’s impressions are recorded give 
them a vivid reality of their own, and each 
of the few characters has his or her own 
individuality. The reader will enshrine 
Gwen, as did the grown-up Markham of the 
last chapter, in a very tender memory. It 
is doubtful whether the suggestions of Mr. 
George Meredith that occur throughout the 
book add to or take from its value. 





Mr. Frederick Langbridge tells a touching 
story, and tells it well, in J/iss Honora. Miss 
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Honoria herself is a very interesting person- 
ality, whose merits are pathetically recalled 
for the reader, on the last page of the book, 
by one of the kindliest of monumental in- 
scriptions. But one is inclined to think 
that her and Daisy’s forgiveness of Sebert 
Gold, who caused so much misery and 
showed so little contrition for it, was a little 
too hasty and unquestioning. 


If Sister Constance is a first book, and it 
apparently is, there are good things to be 
said for it. The writer has evident skill in 
the construction of a plot. With more 
practice she will give more attention to 
essential details. She had need, however, 








beware of the commonplace, both in 
descriptions and in conversations. 
GrorcE CorreRELL. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
After the Revolution, and other Holiday 
Fantasies. By William Wallace. (Glasgow: 
Hodge.) The holiday humour in books is 


sufficiently rare to make it easy for the reader 
to overlook one or two obvious defects in Mr. 
Wallace’s portly volume. To begin with, the 
volume is a trifle too portly for either sylvan 
hammock or seaside boulder ; though, as book- 
buying goes nowadays, bulk appears to be 
rather a virtue than otherwise, so that what 
may seem to one man an inconvenience may 
be to some scores of others a distinct recom- 
mendation. This, perhaps, is no affair of Mr. 
Wallace’s one way or the other. In the matter 
of humorous local references and allusions to 
passing events, however, the author alone is 
concerned, and—except for the future student 
of the Victorian period—it is rather a pity that 
these flies have been allowed to get into the 
amber. A Glasgow man, no doubt, will “ catch 
on” to the humour of ‘“‘ Ursalair;” but how 
many, even among the good folk of St. Mungo’s, 
will perceive the amusing suggestion embodied 
in “‘ Bellapigott” ? After all, these are very 
subordinate points, and will not detract 
materially from the reader’s enjoyment 
of the author’s dry, shrewd, and exuberantly 
topsy-turvy jocularity. Speaking of Scotch 
humour, one is fatally reminded of the small 
change of English wit; it is impossible not to 
remember the man who “ jock’d wi’ diffeeculty.” 
Mr, Wallace is the antipodes of that genial but 
obstructed soul: the difficulty with him is to 
prevent his joking. The fun occasionally runs 
off into harlequinade; but just as often— 
indeed, much more frequently—one is pulled up 
short by a keen, sober aside, full of insight 
into character and tinged with a little of the 
Irony of a wide experience of life. It would 
be an unprofitable task to attempt to give a 
detailed notion of the contents of the volume, 
or to enumerate the various topics, from golf 
to the authentic history of Scotland, on which 
the author discourses. Enough to say that 
while the Shepherd and Christopher North 
would have enjoyed the whimsical fooling of 
the “ Revolution,” which converted the plough- 
man and artisan into the Upper Class, and the 
old aristocracy into butlers and ladies’ maids, 
& pretty little scrap-book of worldly wisdom 
might be clipped from such papers as “ Quiet 

eople as a Nuisance,” ‘“‘ The Heartless Man,” 
and “The Art of Being Alone.” 


Folia Litteraria. Essays and Notes on Eng- 


lish Literature, By John M. Hales. (Seeley.) 
Prof. Hale’s acquaintance with our mediaeval 
literature is far-reaching and exact. He seldom 
blinds his critical judgment or winks at facts 
in the defence of a pet theory, and his contribu- 
tions to the subject are therefore sound and 
valuable, 


To the student these jottings from 





the less trodden pathways of bookland will be 
very welcome; but the minute and yet brief 
treatment of so many disconnected ‘ points” 
does not make an attractive volume: a far 
more detailed continuous study of any one 
work or author or period would be more read- 
able. Here is what may be called a series 
of useful appendices to various works, of which 
they were, in some cases, ‘‘ press notices.” It 
is not now necessary to dwell on the particular 
results of Prof. Hales’s scholarship thus ex- 
pounded, since all these papers have appeared 
in magazines and, at the time of their original 
publication, no doubt attracted the attention of 
those to whom they were chiefly addressed. 
But it is unfortunate that many of the essays 
in Folia Litteraria are still divided into 
two parts, written in the first instance 
for different editors, and partly covering the 
same ground. The longer essays, in spite of 
the competent handling in those devoted to 
‘Old English Metrical Romances” and “‘ Ballad 
Poetry,” also suffer from having been witten 
for a magazine. They are too crowded with 
facts in one paragraph, and, in consideration for 
the average reader, too diffuse and gossipy in 
the next. The sense of unity or proportion is 
wanting, and Prof. Hales’s style is ill-calculated 
to lead him triumphantly over dull matter. 
The interesting and helpful information con- 
tained in Folia Litteraria will be appreciated 
for its intrinsic worth or not at all. 


The Trumpeter. By Joseph Victor von Scheffel. 
Translated by Jessie Beck and Louise Lorimer. 
With Introduction by Sir Theodore Martin. 
(Blackwoods.) We are not aware whether the 
immense popularity of Scheffel’s Trumpeter—it hes 
run through two hundred editions in Germany— 
has caused any earlier translation into English. 
That the two ladies who have now translated it 
have done full justice to the original poem we 
should not like, from lack of knowledge, to 
affirm ; but we do affirm that their translation 
makes it quite easy to understand the popularity 
of the original. The story is a simple tale of 
love, separation, re-union ; but its charm lies in 
its lightness of touch, its ready adoption of the 
mock-heroic, and equally ready relapse into 
simple pathos, and, above all, in its twinkling 
humour. The sage tom cat, Hiddigeigei—who 

lays chorus or commentator to the shifting 
ortunes of the lovers—is a real creation ; he has 
solved to his satisfaction all philosophic problems, 
save one ! 
* Why do people kiss cach other ? 
’Tis not hate, nor is it hunger, 
They nor bite nor eat each other. 
Tis not blind and bovtless nonsense, 
For they act, in other matters, 
Shrewdly, and with wit and prudence. 
Why then, all in vain I query, 
Why do people kiss each other ? 
Why especially the young ones ? 
Why these especially in springtime ? 
On this knotty point, to-morrow, 
Will I on the root’s high gable, 


Make my earnest meditation.” (p. 142.) 


And the results of Hiddigeigei’s wisdom is 
enshrined in his delightfully demure songs (pp. 
166-175). The rippling facility with which 
The Trumpeter was clearly written, probably 
revented Scheffel from realising that it was too 
ong: sixteen cantos of four feet trochaics take 
a good deal of reading; yet, though many, they 
are none of them prosy. If we must choose, we 
think canto 8, “The Concert in the Garden 
Pavilion,” is about the best; the quietly satiric 
humour with which Sir Fludribus the painter is 
described, with his foibles, and vanities, and 
kettle-drumming, and triangle playing, is delight- 
ful; so are the two Roman cantos which con- 
clude the poem. 


Byron’s Siege of Corinth. Mit Einleitung und 
Anmerkungen herausgegeben von Eugen 





Kélbing. (Berlin: Felber.) Prof. Kélbing, 
of Breslau, one of the first of living Anglicists, 
and the author of the exemplary edition of 
the Middle English romance Sir Bevis, the 
concluding part of which is now being 
printed for the Early English Text Society, 
has here turned to the comparatively fresh 
field of the nineteenth century poets. It is 
natural perhaps that the first commentaries 
upon recent poetry should appear in some other 
country than that of the poet, particularly 
where, as in Byron, the form is bold and simple 
and free, and subtle imagination as rare as subtle 
thought. Indeed, if Byron is anywhere difti- 
cult to afcompetent student of English, it is 
in his carelessly ambiguous phrases, the trashy 
lines which he did not blot, which reflect his 
want of artistic penetration, and which it is 
least worth while for the student to scrutinise. 
However, Prof. Kélbing has done a great deal 
more than discuss, with elaborate precision and 
abundant scholarship, these rifts in the some- 
what coarse texture of Byron’s tale. At every 
step he is at hand with quotations from Byron’s 
letters, and from much other contemporary 
literature, illustrating the several descriptive 
traits. Another valuable point is the indication, 
in the minutely careful footnotes, of the passages 
which were condemned or approved by Gifford, 
to whom Byron entrusted his work with curte 
blanche to omit what he pleased. Whatever the 
critical reputation of Gifford may be worth in 
the literary market to-day, the precise indication 
of what was approved in Byron by the scornful 
assailant of Shelley and Keats has undoubted 
historic interest. The most original feature of 
the Introduction, which contains a very full 
literary history of the ‘‘Siege of Corinth,” is 
the systematic account of the use of alliteration 
in it. That may not carry us far towards the 
essence of poetry ; but alliteration is so import- 
ant an element in the ring of Byron’s verse, that 
an analysis of his use of it has great value: in 
particular, the attempt to distinguish how far 
it was in him founded upon traditional allitera- 
tive formulae, how far upon new combinations. 
The Introduction contains also the plausible 
hint that the character of Alp was sug- 
gested by that of the apostate Julian in 
Southey’s ‘‘Don Roderick.” Prof. Ké6lbing’s 
edition in indispensable for the student of 
Byron. We cannot help, however, expressing 
the perhaps irrelevant wish that German editors 
of his calibre would do something to bring 
home to the university students, for whom we 
presume this edition is intended, some of the 
really profound and original work of the time 
in poetry. The ‘Siege of Corinth” is, as a 
poem, neither betternot worse than a good many 
other pieces of energetic and fluent narrative 
verse: it is poetical, but it teaches nothing new 
in poetry. Whereas a careful choice from 
Shelley, or Keats, or Wordsworth, adequately 
and critically illumined, would be a treasure 
from which the student even of Goethe could 
draw acquaintance with worlds of poetry less 
great indeed than his, yet even rarer and more 
instinct with magic. 


Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by G. H. Clarke. (Williams 
& Norgate.) Mr. Clarke deserves credit for 
having given in a school edition of the 
‘* Femmes Savantes ”’ details about the original 
production of the play, the stage on which it 
was first represented, a plan of Moli¢re’s 
theatre, and other particulars, valuable in that 
they awaken an historical interest, and lead 
teachers and scholars back to the sources, 
The title-page of the original edition is 
reproduced with specimens of Mbolicre’s 
orthography. ‘There are some misprints in the 
text, perhaps unavoidable in the short time 
allowed for revision of proofs: 1. 565, ‘‘ grenier 
ce céans,” ‘‘ce” instead of ‘‘de”; ‘‘Ja princesse d’ 
Uranie,” instead of ‘lu princesse Uranie” ; half a 
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line omitted, ‘Ah! laissez-le donc lire,” in1. 760; 
“vous mes feux” instead of “ tous mes feux ” 
1.1183. The notes are interesting and helpful. 
It is perhaps hard on the lover Clitandre to 
call him ‘‘conceited” because he prefaces a 
delicate explanation with a declaration of his 
own sincerity, and to tax him with ‘‘ eaves- 
dropping,’ because he overhears a conversation 
between two ladies in which his character and 
prospects of happiness are spitefully attacked, 
and allows it to proceed for a while without 
immediately revealing his presence. The 
grammatical note to the words ‘“ me la faire 
sortir” (1. 505 in Philaminte’s speech to her 
husband about the kitchen wench Martine) is 
misleading ; it gives two alternatives—both of 
them wrong—to the right construction, ‘‘ me 
ethic dative.” ‘‘ Rhyme in Latin” is a mis- 
translation for “rhymes with Latin” in 1. 
1432, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tne memoir of Louisa, Marchioness of Water- 
ford, by Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, which has 
more than once been announced in the 
ACADEMY, will form a very different book from 
what was originally intended. It is now decided 
that it shall be in no less than three volumes, 
each of about 500 pages; and that it shall tell 
in full the “story of two noble lives” — 
those of the Marchioness and her sister, the 
Countess Canning. They were the daughters 
of Lord Stuart de Rothesay, who was ambas- 
sador at Paris to Louis XVIII., and again 
to Louis Philippe. Almost the whole of 
the second volume will be devoted to India 
during the Mutiny, which is described from the 
contemporary letters and journals of Lady 
Canning. ‘The illustrations will include two 
portraits engraved on steel, fourteen photo- 
gravures after Lady Waterford’s drawings, and 
numerous woodcuts from sketches by the 
author. The book will be published, in 
October, by Mr. George Allen. 


Amona the contributors to the two volumes 
on Yachting, which will shortly appear in the 
‘* Badminton Library,” are the Marquis 
of Dufferin, the Earls of Onslow and Pem- 
broke, Lord Brassey, Lieut. Col. Bucknill, the 
Rev. G. L. Blake, R.N., Mr. E. F. Knight, Mr. 
G. L. Watson (the Clyde builder), and Mr. 
Lewis Herreshoff (the Rhode Island builder). 
The illustrations will be from drawings by 
Mr. R, T. Prichett, and from photographs. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Cufriona will be 
published on September 1, by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co., and will be issued simultaneously in New 
York. 

Messrs, SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have in 
the press 7'he Story of Louis XVII. of France, by 
Elizabeth E. Evans, the author of a recent 
work on Caspar Hauser. She contends that 
the Indian missionary, Eleazer Williams, was 
the son of Louis XVI., and refutes the claims 
of Naundorff and other minor pretenders. 


Tue Rev. JAMEs Woon, editor of Nuttall’s 
Standard Dictionary, has just completed a new 
renee yA of Quotations, upon which he has been 
engaged for the last three years. The compre- 
hensive character of the work, which contains 
30,000 entries and fills about 670 closely- 
printed pose may be judged from its full 
title—“ Dictionary of quotations from ancient 
and modern, English and foreign sources, in- 
cluding phrases, mottoes, maxims, proverbs, 
definitions, aphorisms, and sayings of wise 
men, in their bearing on life, literature, specu- 
lation, science, art, religion, and morals, 
especially in the modern aspects of them.” The 
mode of arrangement is alphabetical, following 
the order of the initial word in each quotation ; 
but there is also a copious index, classified 





according to subject matter. The work will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Frederick 
Warne & Co. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN has in the press a 
book by Mr. W. W. Hodson, entitled The 
Meeting-House and the Manse; or, the Story of 
the Independents of Sudbury. In the preface, 
Mr. Ira Bosely says that in examining the 
Sudbury Chapel bcoks he discovered a list, ex- 
tending from 1685 to1852, of baptismsand deaths 
of members of the Gainsborough family. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & Hatt will publish,- 


before the end of the present month, A Tour in 
Palestine and Syria, by Mr. John Brinton, with 
illustrations and maps. 


Messrs. F. V. Wutre & Co. will publish 
this month Mrs. Alexander’s novel Found 
Wanting, in three volumes; also a new edition 
of Florence Warden’s A Witch of the Hills, in 
picture boards. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress and its Lessons is the 
title of anew work, in exposition of Bunyan’s 
Allegory, by Mr. Samuel Wright, announced 
for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Erskine BEVERIDGE, of Dunfermline, 
is about to issue privately, at the press of 
Messrs. Constable, a local history of the ancient 
burgh of Crail in Fife, entitled ‘‘ The Church- 
yard Memorials of Crail.’”’ The author, taking 
the tombstones of the churvhyard as his text, 
gives a detailed account of the families and 
antiquities of the district. The book will form 
a large quarto, and will be profusely illus- 
trated. 


Messrs. MacmittAn & Co. are contemplat- 
ing the publication of a volume of Matthew 
Arnold’s letters ; and his family will feel much 
obliged if those who possess letters will 
forward them to Mr. G. W. E. Russell, M.P., 
to the care of the firm. All letters will be 
—- returned when copies have been 
m e. 


THE seventieth birthday of Miss Yonge has 
been marked by a presentation to her from 
admirers in all parts of the world. An album 
containing 5000 autographs and criticisms of 
her writings was left on her birthday at her 
house in the village of Otterbourne, Hamp- 
shire. On the front-page is the following 
inscription, in an illuminated border :— 


** Charlotte Mary Yonge.—We offer our hearty 

congratulations on your seventieth birthday, and 
desire to express to you the great enjoyment that 
we have received from your writings, and our belief 
that they have done much good in this gencra- 
tion. August 11, 1893.’ 
Among the signatures are those of the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
Earl of Selborne, Viscount Wolmer, the Bishops 
of London, Manchester, Salisbury, Chester, 
Bath and Wells, Chichester, Leicester, Reading, 
Southwell, Cape Town, Connecticut, and St. 
Helena, Bishops Selwyn, Jenner, and Hob- 
house, the Deans of Winchester, Windsor, and 
Salisbury, Canon Scott Holland, the Warden of 
Keble College, Mr. Balfour and several mem- 
bers of Mr. Gladstone’s family, besides the 
local clergy and gentry. The Queen of Italy 
sent a large photograph of herself, bearing her 
autograph and accompanied by a congratula- 
tory note. 


Mr. Epwarp Baker, of Birmingham, has 
published a hand-book (or, rather, sale- 
catalogue) of books, &c., connected with the 
history of the railway system in Great Britain 
and Ireland, which illustrates the growth of a 
new department of book-collecting. We 
observe that no less than three guineas is asked 
for the treatises of Thomas Gray, the Notting- 
ham mechanic, who is said to have been the 
first to agitate persistently for public loco- 


motive railways; that the two first numbers 





of Bradshaw can only be supplied in facsimile ; 
and that early numbers down to 1847 are worth 
@ guinea. 

A WELL-KNOWN scholar and man of letters 
has sent the following jeu d’esprit to Dr. 
Murray, on hearing the news that the New 
English Dictionary has at last got through 
the letter C, and that D is now in hand: 

** Wherever the English speech has spread, 
And the Union Jack flies free, 
The news will be gratefully, proudly read, 
That you’ve conquered your A B 0! 
But I fear it will come 
As a shock to some 
That the sad result must be 
That you’re taking to dabble and dawdle and doze, 
To dulness and dumps, and (worse than those) 
To danger and drink, 
And—shocking to think— 
To words that begin with a d——.”’ 


Tue thirty-third fascicule of the Archives 
Historiques de la Gascogne contains the first 
part of volume ii. of the ‘‘ Livres der Comptes 
Fréres Bonis,” edited by M. E. Forestié. The 
first volume has been crowned by the Académie. 
The second part of Vol ii. will contain the rest 
of the text,a glossary and index. The next 
fascicule promised is Audijos’s ‘‘ Historie 
de la Gabelle en Gascogre.” This society 
has also undertaken the publication of the 
‘‘Bullaire Gascon, d’aprés les Archives du 
Vatican.” The first volume, edited by M. 
Abbé Guerard, covering the Pontificate of 
John XXII (1316-1334), will be ready in the 
beginning of next year. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. Max MULLER, who has been spending 
some months at Athens and Constantinople, 
is now on his way to Leipzig, where he will 
celebrate the jubilee of his doctor’s degree, 
conferred upon him by the University of 
Leipzig on September 1, 1843. 


AN appeal is made for subscriptions to com- 
plete the equipment of the Cambridge Observa- 
tory. What is specially needed is a photographic 
telescope, with a refractor of eighteen inches 
diametzr, which would be used for the investiga- 
tion of solar parallax. The amount asked for 
from the public is £2200. 


THE next session of the faculties of arts, law, 
and science at University College, London, will 
be opened on October 3, with an inaugural 
lecture by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, the 
occupant of the chair of Egyptology founded 
by the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 


Tue following is a complete list of those upon 
whom the University of London has conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Science this year :—-In 
experimental physics, R. W. Stewart ; in chem- 
istry, F. D. Chattaway and J. T. Hewitt; in 
zoology, H. B. Pollard ; in animal physiology, J. 
W. Pickering ; in geology and physical geography, 
J. W. Gregory, W. F. Hume, and Miss M. M. 
Ogilvie. The last mentioned is well known for 
her researches in the geology of the Tyrolese 
Alps. 

Tae Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 
1851 has published the following list of science 
scholarships : 

Four science scholarships of 1891 excep- 
tionally renewed for a third year. (Scholarships 
are renewed for a third year only in cases 
where it appears that the renewal is likely to 
result in work of scientific importance. Not 
more than one-fourth of the scholarships granted 
in any year are renewed for a third year). (1) 
James H. Gray, University of Glasgow ; (2) John 
Joseph Sudborough, University of Heidelberg 
two years, Owens College third year ; (3) Harry 
Ingle, University of Munich ; (4) Thomas Ewan, 
Owens College two years, third year University 
of —— (Germany). 
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Science scholarships of 1892 renewed for a 
second year: Andrew John Herbertson, Ben 
Nevis Observatory, University of Berlin ; James 
Blacklock Henderson, University of Berlin ; 
John Macdonald, University of Jena; Lionel 
Simeon Marks, Cornell University, State of 
New York ; George Lester Thomas, University 
of Leipzig; Harold Hart Mann, Sorbonne, 
Paris; James Terence Conroy, University of 
Géttingen ; Thornton Charles Lamb, University 
of Heidelberg ; Edward Arnold Medley, City and 
Guilds Central Technical Institution ; William 
Henry Oates, Firth College (permitted to remain 
there under special circumstances); William 
Gannon, Owens College ; Frederick J. Smale, 
University of Leipzig; Samuel Henry Bar- 
raclough, Cornell University ; David Hamilton 
Jackson, University of Melbourne; Edward 
Taylor Jones, University College, Bangor, first 
year; James Bernard Allen, University of 
Sydney. 

Science Scholars of 1893: Herbert William 
Bolam, University of St. Andrews; George 
Edwin Allan, first year University of Glasgow, 
second year a German university; James 
Wallace Walker, first year University of Leipzig, 
second year University of St. Andrews ; Arthur 
Lapworth, first year Central Technical Institution, 
South Kensington, second year University of 
Munich ; John Ellis Myers, University of 
Strasburg, physical laboratory ; Arthur Walsh 
Titherley, at first University College, Liverpool, 
afterwardsa German university ; Edward Chesier 
Cyril Baly, first year, University College, London, 
second year not yet decided ; John Cannell Cain, 
first year Owens College, second year not yet 
decided ; Ella Mary Bryant, first year Durham 
College of Science, second year not stated ; James 
Darnell Granger, University of Berlin ; Mary 
O’Brien, University of Oxford Botanical Labora- 
tories ; Frederick George Donnan, University of 
Leipzig ; James Alexander MacPhail, Kénigliche 
mechanische technische Versuchs-Anstalt, Char- 
lottenburg; Norman Ross Carmichael, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore ; W. Henry 
Ledger, Cornell University ; George W. Mac- 
donald, first year University of Melbourne, 
second year University College, London. 

List of institutions to be invited to nominate 
science scholars for 1894: University of Edin- 
burgh; University of Glasgow; University of 
Aberdeen ; Mason College, Birmingham ; Uni- 
versity College, Bristol; Yorkshire College, 
Leeds ; University College, Liverpool ; Uni- 
versity College, London ; Owens College, Man- 
chester ; Durham College of Science, Newcastle ; 
University College, Nottingham ; Firth College, 
Sheffield ; University College of South Wales, 
Cardiff ; Queen’s College, Cork ; Queen’s College, 
Galway ; University of Toronto; Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia; University 
of Adelaide ; University of New Zealand. 


THE new buildings of the Agricultural 
College at Aspatria, in Cumberland, were 
opened last month by the mayor of Carlisle. 
This college, which was founded in 1874, has 
received a great stimulus from the encourage- 
ment given to agricultural education by the 
county councils. The number of students 
now in residence is sixty-five. 


WE may also mention that the county 
councils for Kent and Surrey have agreed to 
establish jointly an agricultural college at Wye 
as a centre for scientific and practical in- 
struction. 


Two Southern State Universities—those of 
Alabama and Tennessee—have recently adopted 
resolutions admitting women to all classes and 
peceges. The new code of the State 

niversity of Mississippi also authorises the 

ission of women, while the board of visitors 
of the University of Virginia are considering a 


> cee of the faculty to the same 
ec i. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE PLESAUNCE OF THE CITY CHILDREN. 


Here in the heart of the grimy town 
Is the fairest spot that the children see, 
An acre of grass-plot bare and brown, 
Six scanty shrubs and a stunted tree ; 
Though sorrier garden scarce could be 
To make the heart of the weary gay, 
It rings at evening with mirth and glee. 
This is the place where the children play. 


Round it the dingy terraces frown, 
The fog hangs over it ceaselessly, 
Never a bud doth the rose bush crown, 
Nor daisy lurk in the grass. Ah me, 
Birds on their voyages past it flee, 
And none for a song’s space cares to stay, 
Bound for the vastness of moor and lea. 
This is the place where the children play. 


Never the roar of the streets can drown 
Songs that the children shout lustily, 

Glad is the crowd of the tattered gown, 
Though out at elbow and frayed at knee ; 

Here for a jubilant hour they’re free 
When work is over at close of day ; 

And soit is fairyland all agree. 
This is the place where the children play. 

ENVOY. 

Prince, this ballade I make for thee ; 
Listen awhile to the thing I say : 

Thy palace gardens are fair to see : 
This is the place where the children play. 

PERCY ADDLESHAW. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of Mind opens with a 
clever article by Prof. Jones on “ Idealism and 
Epistemology.” The aim of the writer is to 
show that Hegelianism and Neo-Hegelianism 
have no place for the new and much-vaunted 
branch of philosophy known as Theory of 
Knowledge or Epistemology. Hegelianism or 
‘‘Tdealism” starts from the essential unity of 
knowledge and reality, subject and object, and 
is thus relieved from the fruitless task of trying 
to get from the former to the latter. It is 
‘the supreme merit of Hegel that he has indi- 
cated a way of deliverance from this endless 
and hopeless puzzle of getting out of thoughts 
by means of thoughts.” We hope Prof. Jones’s 
article may stimulate some neo-Kantian to put 
forth a new statement of the problem 
of epistemology. Mr. F. Granger expounds in 
a learned and instructive manner Aristotle’s 
Theory of Reason; Mr. H. Laurie seeks 
to improve on Mill’s account of the Methods 
of Inductive Inquiry ; Mr. E. T. Dixon argues 
that the distinction between Real and Verbal 
Propositions is a capital one in logical 
science ; Dr. James Ward contributes the first 
of a series of articles on that knotty and much- 
discussed problem in psychology, the relation 
of Assimilation to Association. The paper, like 
all that its author gives us, is marked by great 
precision of thought and critical acuteness. 
Yet it leaves the reader a little in the dark as 
to how far Dr. Ward recognises in Assimilation 
a distinct intellectual process not included in 
Association. The subsequent articles will, no 
doubt, make this point clearer. 








PROF, ZIMMER ON NENNIUS.* 
II, THE SOURCES OF THE HISTORIA BRITTONUM. 


NENNIUs’ work is an amplification of the brief 
sketch of British history prefixed by Gildas to 
his admotioniuncula to the princes of South 
West Britain. In thus amplifying, Nennius 
made use of Latin works which came to him 
both from the Continent and from Ireland, 





® Nennius Vindicatus. Ueber Entstehung, Ge- 
schichte und Quellen der Historia Brittonum, 





| Svo. viii. 342 pp. 


(Berlin : Weidmann.) 


which was in his day still the great home of 
classic culture in Western Euro The conti- 
nental works are the Chronicles of Eusebius 
with Jerome’s Continuation ; Prosper’s Chron- 
icle, itself an abridgement and a continuation 
of Eusebius-Jerome; and a Liber Beati Germani. 
The Irish Latin works were a Liber de sex 
aetatibus mundi, of similar character but not 
identical with that we find in Irish mediaeval 
MSS. preceding the Lebor Gabala or legendary 
pre-history of Ireland ; a version of the Lebor 
Gabala itself, shorter and simpler than nearly 
all existing versions of this text, which are 
post--Viking productions and influenced by 
events of the Viking period (A.D. 800-950) ; the 
Vita Patricii of Muirchu Maccu Machteni and 
the Collectanea Patriciana, ascribed to Tirechan, 
both of which documents are preserved in the 
Book of Armagh. Nennius also had at his 
disposal Cymric and Cymric 
accounts of Arthur. 

Nennius endeavoured to reconcile and har- 
monise his various authorities; but as the 
chronological system of Eusebius is based on 
the Jewish, whereas that of his Irish authorities 
is based upon the Septuagint scheme, Nennius’s 
own chronology is hopelessly and absurdly at 
fault and deserves no credence whatever. 

Nennius’s capacity for making a really 
critical use of his authorities may be gauged 
by the following fact:—Jerome’s Continuation 
of Eusebius ends with the year 381 post nativi- 
tatem, after which date Nennius was com- 
pelled to have recourse to Prosper. But 
whilst Evusebius-Jerome reckons the years 
according to the Emperors, Prosper reckons 
them according to the Consuls. The first 
entry in Prosper that Nennius had to look up 
was one relating to Maximus. Struck by the 
difference in the mode of reckoning, he 
pondered what it might mean, and finally, 
worthy conscientious dunderhead that he was, 
penned the following amazing piece of 
information : ‘‘a tempore illius (Maximi) 
consules esse coeperunt et Caesares nunquam 
appellati sunt postea. 

In fact, with the exception of the North 
British history (A.D. 547-679), embodied whole 
in Nennius’ compilation, and of the material 
derived from Cymric sources, no portion of the 
Historia Brittonum has the slightest historical 
value; we possess all his authorities, and we 
can assure ourselves that he egregiously mis- 
understood and misrendered them. But for 
the study of early Irish and early Welsh legend 
and saga and for that of early British speech, 
he is of first rate importance. 

As regards Nennius’s presentment of the 
Arthur Saga, Prof. Zimmer is at one with 
most modern investigators. Arthur was the 
guwledig, the commander in chief of the British 
forces, as his father Uther (= Victor ?) 
Pendragon had probably been before him; 
the battle of Mount Badon was fought about 
493, and, in effect, stayed the Saxon advance 
for nigh upon half a century. There can be 
little doubt that this view meets the facts of 
the case better than any other; but it is a pity 
that Prof. Zimmer has not applied his critical 
acumen to discussing the serious objections to 
it that may be founded upon the entries in the 
Saxon Chronicle, the work of Gildas, and the 
facts of the emigration to Armorica. As 
regards the latter, he insists upon the second 
stage of the emigration consequent upon 
Ceawlin’s advance in the second half of the 
sixth century; and it is apparently to the 
emi ts of this period that he would 
attribute the transportation of the first germs 
of the Arthurian romance, destined, according 
to him, to receive its chief and most character- 
istic development among the continental 
Britons. 

It is in the consideration of the Irish sources 


genealogies 





of Nennius that Prof. Zimmer shows himself 
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most fertile in pregnant and acute investigation 
and suggestion. The Patrician sources afford 
him an opportunity of repeating his views 
about Patrick. Christianity in Ireland is older 
than Patrick: it came from Britain in the 
course of the third century, as is proved (inter 
alia) by the fact that in the older stratum of 
Irish ecclesiastical loanwords from Latin we find 
evident traces of British influence. The 
projected mission of Palladius was less for the 
conversion of the heathen than for the 
repression of heresy—a counterpart in fact to 
Germanus’s visit to Britain. 

Sucat of Alclyde (afterwards known as 
Patrick), who took up the abandoned mission 
of Palladius, and died as first bishop of Armagh 
about 457-460, enjoyed at first a merely local 
repute, as may be seen from the silence of Bede 
concerning him. The aftergrowth of the 
Patrick legend owes its existence to the 
exigencies of the struggle waged by Armagh, 
first as champion of the Roman usage in 
the seventh and early eighth century, later, as 
champion of ecclesiastical nationalism against 
the bishops of Dublin, representatives of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church in the tenth to eleventh 
century. The name Patrick cannot be older on 
Irish soil than the late seventh century : 
had it come into Ireland with the fifth century 
Sucat, it would have appeared as Pathraich. 

Prof. Zimmer’s view of the Lebor Gabala has 
been briefly alluded to above. It was origin- 
ally written in Latin, and came before Nennius 
as a Liber Occupationis forming a necessary 
sequel to the Liber de sex aetatibus mundi, The 
original Latin form has perished; and when 
Irish letters revived, after the storm and stress 
period of the Viking invasion, the text was 
put into Irish and considerably added to. The 
section concerning the Tuatha de Danann, 
apparently the most mythological portion of 
early Irish romance, was largely influenced by 
the hundred years’ contest between the Ckris- 
tian Irish and the heathen Vikings. The 
original Latin Liber de Occupationis must have 
been compiled later than the years 617-621, in 
which a Viking fleet ravaged the Northern coast 
of Ireland and seized hold of Tory Island for a 
couple of years—facts which have left their trace 
on the story found in the Lebor Gabala about 
the giants of Tor Innis. 

As regards the Liber de sex aetatibus mundi, 
Prof. Zimmer, following up a hint of Gilla 
Coemain, the eleventh century Irish translator of 
Nennius, attributes it to Cuana of Fermoy, who 
died in 640, and whose chronological works are 
frequently cited in the Annals of Ulster. It is 
further conjected that it wasan Irish counterpart 
to theChronicon of Isidore, from whichit differed 
chiefly in the presentment of the second and 
sixth aetates, the sixth being, of course, fuller as 
regards Irish events and the second being 
elaborated so as to provide a basis for the pre- 
history of the Irish as found in the Lebor Gabala, 
and also to supply a pre-history for most of the 
races known to sixthand seventhcentury Ireland. 
In this elaboration the Origines of Isidore were 
used, as well as Servius’s commentary on Vergil 
(the amplified form of which was the work of an 
Irish scholar, Robartach), a Latin work based 
upon the Chronicle of Hippolytus, and a version 
of the so-called ‘ Frankische Vélkertafel.” 
The date of this latter document is accepted 
from Miillenhoff as 520, and it is maintained 
to be a genealogical scheme for all the 
people in contact with the Frankish kings. 
The mention of ‘‘ Brittones ” shows that at that 
period the British emigration to Armorica was 
already of such magnitude as to compel these 
Frankish scribes to notice it. In this text, 
which came to Ireland in the sixth century, 
thanks to the continual communication between 
Irish and Breton monasteries, Brittones and 
Alamanni are both described as descendants of 


Istio. The assumed eponymous hero of the | 





Alamanni, Alamannus or Almannus, became in 
the Irish sources Albannus, and, by analogy 
with Romanus, Albanus; was connected in the 
eleventh century with Albania, the old name for 
North Britain ; and gave rise to the fable cf the 
two sons of Hiscio, Brito and Albanus, who 
divided Britain between them, as set forth in 
the eleventh century poem Duan Albanach. 

Another work used by Cuana was the 
Cuilmenn, literally “the lighted up dark 
corner,”’ which is conjectured by Prof. Zimmer 
to have been an adaptation of the chronological 
work of Hippolytus (known to us by means 
of another adaptation bearing the title of Liber 
generationis) and to have been brought to 
Ireland in the middle of the sixth century by 
Gildas. There exists an Irish legend that the 
greatest of Irish epics, the T'ain bé Cuailgne, 
had almost faded out of the national 
memory by the beginning of the seventh 
century, and that the full text had to be 
brought back from Brittany, whither it had 
been carried by “‘ that wise man in exchange 
for the Cuilmenn.” Gildas’s standing epithet is 
sapiens; he did come to Ireland in the middle of 
the sixth century, returning thence to die in 
Brittany ; and the Cuilmenn, so far as we can 
judge from the numerous notices about it to 

found in mediaeval Irish sources, is just 
the kind of work he would have written. Prof. 
Zimmer is therefore minded to accept the Irish 
legend as fact. It would be pleasant to believe 
it, as then the tradition for the Juin bd 
Cuailgne would be thrown back to the early 
sixth century, at the latest, and Gildas, 
reserver of the oldest Irish epic, could claim 
orgiveness for his silence concerning Arthur. 

Cuana’s work already gave the Trojan origin 
of Brito, eponym of the Brittones. Nennius, 
with his genius for muddle and his anxiety to 
get information from all his sources, identified 
Brito, son of Silvius, with Brutus, the first 
consul and expeller of the kings! The 
ultimate source of the whole Troy fable is 
sought for by Prof. Zimmer in Ausonius, 
Epigrams 108-113. It would be unfair to 
reveal the secret. 

Such are the chief results of this fruit- 
ful series of investigations. But, indeed, 
every page teems with novel and suggestive 
matter. Prof. Zimmer has an amazing faculty 
for seeing men and events behind the blurred 
lines of manuscripts; an unintelligible gloss 
evokes long-forgotten controversies, a trifling 
difference between two MSS. enables him to 
reconstruct the history of a period or a move- 
ment. He will have a reason for every jot and 
tittle of his text, even if he has to invent one. 
Let me hasten to say that in this, far less than 
in other of his works, does he appear as a 
breeder of sea-serpents from mares’ nests, and 
even when he seems most adventurous he is 
profoundly illuminating. An instance will 
show this. The North British writer of 679, 
who was, of course, perfectly familiar with his 
subject, briefly mentions the leading bards of 
the Northern Cymry : 


‘*Tunc Talhaern Tataguen in poemate claruit ; 
Aneirin et Taliessin et Bluchbard et Cian, qui 
vocatur Guenith Guaut, simul uno tempore in 
poemate Brittanico claruerurt.”’ 


But Nennius read the A of Aneirin as the old 
Cymric conjunction a (= et), and handed down 
the passage, teste the existing MSS., thus: 
‘T. T. in poemate claruit et Neirin et Taliessin,”’ 
&e. Ergo, a well-informed South Welshman 
of the end of the eighth century knew nothing 
about the great sixth century North British 
bards; ergo, the poems ascribed to these bards 
in mediaeval Welsh MSS. cannot have existed 
then; ergo, they must all be productions of 
the ninth and following centuries. The con- 
clusion seems excessive; but how few men 


would have had the courage to draw it, how 








few would have noted the fact upon which it 
is based ! 

It should further be noted that any hypothesis 
once put forth by Prof. Zimmer straightway 
assumes a sacro-sanct character in his eyes. He 
cg himself that what he imagines must 

ave happened did happen. There is an 
amusing instance in this book. As is well 
known, Prof. Zimmer starts the Fenian saga 
from the exploits of a Kettil Find (of whom 
practically nothing is known save his death) in 
the early ninth century. The lengendary Finn 
mac Cumhal has a son Oisin, and a grandson 
Orcar, names which may be explained, argues 
Prof Zimmer, from the Norse Ansvins and 
Ansgar respectively—nay must be, for does 
not the bypothesis require it; and so in the 
present work we have presented to us (p. 212) 
‘**Caittil Finn nebst seinem Sohn Ansvims 
(Oswin) und Enkel Ansgar (Osgar),” without 
one word of warning that these hypothetical 
relations of Caittil’s are pure figments of 
Prof. Zimmer’s ‘‘ Kombinationsgabe.” But 
in this book the part du feu is but insignifi- 
cant, and what remains is a splendid achieve- 
ment of industry and acumen. 

The book ends with an appendix claiming 
the authorship of the Hisperica famina fer 
Gildas. One word by way of conclusion. 
Professor Zimmer makes large and fruitful 
use of the texts published by Mr. Phillimore in 
Y Cymrodor. These texts are the basis of the 
oldest authentic history of a large part of 
Britain ; they have been edited with an 
impeccable mastery that beggars praise. As 
might have been expected, Mr. Phillimore’s 
work has passed practically unheeded in this 
country; and it is left to the scholars of Germany 
(Prof. Zimmer) and France (M. Loth) to 
appreciate and utilise it. 

ALFRED NUTT. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

Zimmer's Nennius is such an important book 
that I am rather concerned to see several small 
inaccuracies in Mr, Nutt’s account of it. I 
enclose corrections—of which please make any 
use you think fit. 

P. 132, col. 3, lines 10, 13, for Coemain read 

Coemgin; 1. 33, for ‘‘later” read “earlier” 
[this is important]; 1. 55 ff. read: 
**a@ predecessor of the Harleian and Vatican recen- 
sion . . . commenced with a quire of sixteen leaves, 
and how leaves 3 and 14 (the third piir) must have 
become detached, and must then have been mis- 
placed and so have caused the disorder. . . .”’ 


[What Mr. Nutt has attributed to Zimmer has 
no meaning]; 133, col. 1. I doubt whether 
anyone who has not the book before him will 
understand the passage about Maileun: but at 
least they can hardly take it wrong. 

Prof. Zimmer has unfortunately had to do 
his work without accurate collations of some 
of the most important MSS., and in some 
respects his conclusions may have to be modi- 
fied when Prof. Mommsen’s materials have 
been worked up. But it remains a brilliant 
and sound piece of work, and places the subject 
on a new footing altogether. Hitherto, editors 
have merely disported themselves on _ the 
surface: though perhaps Petrie, if he had lived, 
might have done better than he did. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE OLDEST OGAM. 
Oxford: August 9, 1893. 

I have just been writing a letter to the 
Society of Antiquaries, and I venture to think 
that a brief abstract of it may prove interesting 
to the readers of the AcADEMyY. It is on the 
subject of an Ogam inscribed stone, recently 
discovered at Silchester in the course of the 
excavations carried on there by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope and Mr. Fox on behalf of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

The stone has been taken to Burlington 
House, where I saw it yesterday. It was found 
in a pit or well 9 feet deep, made, as I am told, 
in the corridor of a house, iu the heart of the 
ancient Calleva of the Atrebates. The material 
consists of a highly perishable sandstone, rudely 
carved into what seems to me a phallic form, 
but the upper part of the stone is gone. What 
remains of it may be roughly described as the 
frustum of a cone, below which the stone 
narrows greatly, and then’ widens out into a 
sort of pedestal. To do justice to this part of 
the subject, one must wait for the publication 
of the drawings prepared by the Society of 
Antiquaries ; and it will suffice for my purpose 
to say that the inscription consists of two lines 
of Ogam, beginning about the greatest circum- 
ference of the frustum, and reading upwards 
into the broken top of the stone. The first line 
reads, as it now stands, thus: 

Why 


Below this, and situated near the neck of the 


stone, are certain depressions, which at first 
sight seemed to me to form ||| | ; but, on 


scrutinising them, I found that only the first 
of them was cut or scratched at all, and that not 
i the same way as the rest of the Ogam. I 
conclude accordingly that it is due to accident ; 
and it is further to be urged against this and 
the other depressions that they could only be 
at best about one-half the length of the other 
Consonants of the group with which they would 
have to be ranged: that is to say, in case they 
Proved to be writing at all. The legend here 








given ends with the first digit of a group on 
the right, the rest is gone. 

The next line begins at a spot where a con- 
siderable patch of the frustum at its greatest 
circumference has been broken off by some 
accident or other. The line ends also in the 
breakage at the top of the stone; but what 
remains reads as follows: 











In spite of the breakages, the formula of the 
epitaph and one proper name are fairly certain ; 
and I complete the reading to the following 


AHL 
oi 
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The first line may have consisted of the name 
Ebicatos alone; it may have been followed by 
maqui with a parent’s name, or else Lbicatos 
may have had an epithet. The second line 
must have ended with a proper name following 
mucoi; we have no means of discovering it, so 
let us represent it as x. The whole will then 
read in its shortest possible form somewhat as 
follows: (The Grave) of Evocatus son of Muco 
x. Here Muco x represents the clan-name ; 
and, ina few Latin inscriptions, Wuco is ren- 
dered by nepus (for nepos) and pronepus, as in 
Carataci Nepus (Exmoor), Nepus Barrovadi 
(Whithorn), and Pronepus LEternali Vedomavi 
(Glamorgan). 

A word now as to the proper name Ebicatos : 
it is the genitive of Zbicatus, a compound to be 
analysed Ebi-catus. Here it is to be remarked 
that the thematic vowel, in this instance i, 
appears to have been obscurely pronounced. 
When Goidelic names are given in Latin, the 
thematic vowel is written o, but in Ogam a, as 
in CVNOTAMI, in Ogam Cunatami; compare 
SENOMAGLI and SENEMAGLI, also such names 
as EVOLENGI and Gaulish Lvotalis, where the 
element evo is the Gallo-Brythonic form of what 
we have as ebi in the Ebicatos of the Silchester 
Ogam. So that, judging from Ogams found in 
Wales and Ireland, one would have expected 
Ebacatos rather than odicatos. This equation, 
it will be seen, makes } stand for v—a fact 
due, no doubt, to a touch of the influence of 
late Latin, where ) had the two values of ) 
and v. This is not the only instance of the 
kind known to me in early Ogam. Lest, how- 
ever, it should be thought that I am merely 
constructing a chain of frivolous conjectures, 
let me say that the name in question is already 
known to me as @ genitive /vacattos, namely, 
on one of the stones at Killeen Cormack, in 
cv. Kildare. I was there in the year 1883, and 
I thought the reading was Jvacattos rather than 
Evacattos, the form which I should have ex- 
pected. But I was not without doubt as to 
the i, and I copied the whole as follows : 

Ovanos avi Ivacattos. 

u e 
In this instance there is an accompanying 
legend in Latin, which seems to me to read 


with Ovanos. With these and other matters 
of the same kind, which I cannot discuss 
in this letter, I hope to deal in detail in a 





To return to the Silchester stone, I abstain 
from explaining how the finding of an Ogam 
so far east as that spot, lends itself to the 
support of theories to which I have from time 
to time committed myself; but I may be 
allowed to remark that the form of the writing 
raises several interesting questions. Among 
other things, it is to be noticed that the scores, 
though not drawn on a very large scale, are 
a deeply cut, and that, as the stone 
in its carved form offered no angle to write 
upon, the writer drew two grooves on the face 
of it, and cut his two lines of digits in con- 
nexion with them. This has never before been 
found in the case of an Ogam dating, let us 
say approximately, before the eighth or ninth 
century. On the other hand, the fact of the 
m being represented by a long score per- 
pendicular to the groove, and not by an oblique 
one, is probably to be regarded as a mark of 
antiquity. The vowels consist of short lines 
drawn perpendicularly across the groove; but 
the spacing of them is irregular, which suggests 
to me that the writer was so used to carving 
Ogams that he had become careless, It is 
needless to add that antiquities discovered at 
places like Bath, Caerleon, or Caerwent, and 
even Chester, should be carefully searched for 
traces of Ogam writing. 

Lastly, I wish cordially to thank Mr. Hope 
and Mr. Ireland for their courtesy and help to 
me when I called to see this most precious of 
all Ogmic monuments, also to thank Mr, 
Haverfield for early news of the find. 

J. Rirys, 








THE ALDINE BURNS. 
London: August 14, 1893. 

As a general rule, it is no doubt best not to 
answer one’s critics; but in the notice of my 
edition of Burns’s Poems in last week’s 
ACADEMY, Mr. William Wallace has referred to 
some specific matters of fact, and challenges 
me to say more clearly what is meant by my 
allusions to them. On these points, then, I 
should be glad to say a few words. 

As regards Mr. Wallace’s remarks on the 
text, I fail to see why portions of the ‘‘ Court 
of Equity” should not be printed because the 
whole cannot be given. Mr. Wallace says that 
surely I might have published the whole: I can 
only conclude that he has never read the piece 
in the original MS., or in the copies which 
have once or twice been privately printed. I 
venture to think, however, that the general 
scheme of the poem—in spite of considerable 
omissions—is of not a little biographical 
interest. I am obliged to Mr. Wallace for 
pointing out that “The Jolly Beggars” first 
appeared in its complete form in 1802, and not 
in 1801; but as that is the only slip in the 
notes which is pointed out, I think most 
readers will forgive the error, even if it be, as 
Mr. Wallace says, ‘‘a serious blunder.” The 
general absence of mistakes is kindly attributed 
to the fact that I have usually followed Mr. 
Scott Douglas. I do not know how anyone 
wishing to write brief explanatory notes for a 
popular edition, rather than to make new con- 
jectures or useless critical remarks, could do 
other than repeat much of what preceding 
editors had said; and as Mr. Scott Douglas 
had embodied in his edition all that was best 
and most accurate in the works of his prede- 





IVVENE DRVVIDEs, where nothing can be clearer | 
than that IVVENE is to be somehow equated | 


cessors, I naturally, while constantly consulting 
others, found his edition the best basis on which 
to work in preparing my own. 

Coming to the events of Burns’s life, I am 
sorry I cannot-admit that what has been said 
about the sadder side of the poet’s closing 
years is incorrect; there is, unfortunately, 
abundant contemporary evidence in support of 


volume on ‘‘The Celts and Pre-Celts of the | all I have said. As regards the return home 
British Isles.” 


from a tavern at three o’clock, ‘‘ benumbed 
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and intoxicated,” as to which Mr. Wallace 
says, “‘ Was that in the morning or the after- 
noon ?” Currie’s words are, ‘‘ Three o’clock in 
a very cold morning.” 

Mr. Wallace is very angry at the quotation 
of Burns’s words about being “‘ an old hawk at 
the sport.” He assumes that the words relate 
to Miss Peggy Chalmers, to whom Burns made 
an offer of marriage, and asks; Did Burns mean 
by “sport” the “‘ betraying of unsuspecting 
innocence?” I do not suppose anyone would 
suggest that the poet ever had any dishonour- 
able intentions toward the lady whom Mr. 
Wallace has dragged forward; but there is no 
proof whatever that Burns was referring to her 
when he wrote the words, which occur in a 
letter to James Smith, of June 30, 1787. 
This is the version given by Currie, the only 
one we have: 

‘* My heart no more glows with feverish raptures, 
I have no paradisaical evening interviews, stolen 
from the restless cares and prying inhabitants of 
this weary world. Ihave only. . .. . This 
last is one of your distant acquaintances, has a 
fine figure, and elegant manners ; and in the train 
of some great folks whom you know, has seen the 
politest quarters in Europe. I do like her a good 
deal; but what piques me is her conduct ef the 
commencement of our acquaintance. I frequently 
visited her when I was in——and after passing 
regularly the intermediate degrees between the 
distant formal bow and the familiar grasp round 
the waist, I ventured, in my careless way, to talk 
of friendship in rather ambiguous terms; and 
after her return to , I wrote to her in the 
eame style. Miss, construing ray words farther 
than even I intended, flew off in a tangent of 
female dignity and reserve, like a mounting lark 
in an April morning; and wrote me an answer 
which measured me out very completely, what an 
immense way I had to travel before I could reach 
the climate of her favour. But I am an old hawk 
atthe sport, and wrote her such a cool, deliberate, 
prudent reply, as brought my bird from her aerial 
toppings, pop, down at my foot, like Corporal 
Trim’s hat.” 

This letter is not a pleasant one, especially if, 
as Mr. Wallace believes, it refers to Miss 
Chalmers. It will be seen that Currie has left 
one sentence imperfect, and that Burns had 
already begun to grasp the lady round the 
waist before his ‘ ambiguous ” words 
frightened her. But he boasts that he 
managed to bring her down at his foot, being 
‘*an old hawk at the sport.” How does this 
apply to Miss Chalmers, who declined Burns’s 
offer of marriage, and would hardly have for- 
given any other proposals? In any case, I do 
not think much wrong is done to Burns in 
applying his phrase to other events in his life 
which had a more disastrous termination. Ma 
I remind Mr. Wallace that Burns called himself 
‘‘an old fox” when hiding from ‘the holy 
beagles ”’ after Jean Armour’s trouble ? 

Lastly, I am challenged to speak more 
clearly about Mary Campbell. In writing of 
her I carefully abstained from going beyond 
what was already published; and if Mr. Wallace 
thinks he will draw me into making accusations 
against the heroine of what Mr. Scott Douglas 
described as ‘‘ Mariolatry,” he is much mis- 
taken. It is all very well to say I am 
“entitled to disturb or overthrow any 
tradition, however venerable, if it is based on 
falsehood or error”; but I have no wish to 
attack Mary Campbell, nor to be the butt of 
an army of enthusiasts. Mr. Wallace refers to 
a mysterious note in which I discuss whether 
there were two Mary Campbells, which he says 
is apparently irrelevant. May I suggest that 
he probably knows enough of the matter to be 
aware that the discussion is only apparently 
irrelevant ? I shall here merely say that the 
existence of a second Mary Campbell, if it can 
be established, may be found of advantage by 
the admirers of ‘‘ Highland Mary ”’; and that it 
was solely in her interest that I noted the 








possibility that the “ 
was living in the parish of 
was a different person. 

I have said that it is difficult for anyone born 
in England to speak of Burns as a poet; it is 
clear that I might have added—as, indeed, Mr. 
Wallace suggests—that the impatience on the 
part of the poet’s professed admirers at 
anything but thoroughgoing admiration makes 
it equally difficult to speak of his life. I 
console myself with the fact that the Scotch 
papers, almost without exception, have not 
taken any offence at what I have said, and 
that the Glasgow Herald, in particular, has 
spoken of the edition as ‘‘a most satisfactory 


one in every respect.” 
™ G. A. AITKEN, 


Campbell” who 
undonald by 1783 





Southport: August 18, 1893, 

Mr. Aitken having frankly confessed the 
serious blunder he has made in connexion with 
‘«The Jolly Beggars,” I have only a few words 
to say in reply to his letter. 

1. It was because I have read the whole of 
‘The Court of Equity” that Iam of opinion 
that Mr. Aitken should either have followed the 
example of Mr. Scott Douglas in declining to 
give that remarkable example of Fescennine 
art, or should have given it entire. ‘The 
Court of Equity” is simply a very cleverly 
constructed mudpie: but take away the mud, 
and 

2. Can Mr. Aitken supply ‘‘abundant con- 
temporary evidence’’—as distinguished from 
posthumous gossip—that would be accepted in 
any court of justice in support of the state- 
ment that Burns came home from a tavern 
‘* benumbed and intoxicated ” ? 

3. Mr. Aitken is altogether in error when he 
says that I ‘‘assume” or “believe” that Miss 
Peggy Chalmers is the heroine of the “old 
hawk ’”’ portion of Burns’s letter to James Smith 
—as much in error as when he describes me as 
being ‘‘ very angry,” and as having “ dragged 
forward” this lady. All I assume is that this 
heroine has been popularly believed to be Miss 
Peggy Chalmers. In proof of this I refer him 
the pages of his favourite, Scott Douglas, and 
to Mr. Stevenson’s celebrated essay on Burns. 
Mr. Aitken misses my point. He declared that 
Burns boasted of being an old hawk at the 
sport of betraying unsuspecting innocence. I 
naturally referred to the letter in which the 
*‘old hawk” boast occurs. And what do I 
find? That Burns claimed to have brought to 
his feet a lady who has hitherto been generally 
understood to be Miss Peggy Chalmers. Is it 
not conceivable—nay, is it not morally certain— 
that this fearful and wonderful ‘“ sport ” 
was neither more nor less than _ the 
ordinary legitimate, ante-nuptial ars amoris: 
that Burns, in his ‘‘old hawk” passage, 
simply tells how he made love to Miss Peggy 
ye a with a view to marriage? Mr. 
Aitken draws my attention to the fact that 
Burns had ‘‘ begun to grasp the lady round the 
waist.” ‘‘Grasping a lady round the waist” 
may be a very shocking thing; but I have 
something more than a suspicion that 
‘abundant contemporary evidence ” could be 
adduced in support of the belief that the 
practice is still resorted to by lovers before, and 
with a view to, marriage. 

4. Mr. Aitken says I am mistaken if I think 
to draw him into making accusations against 
‘*Highland Mary.” I do not seek to draw 
him into anything. I merely say that, if he 
has facts to adduce in opposition to the 





‘*white rose” theory of Burns’s relationship 
to Mary Campbell, he should make direct 
statements, not throw out hints —such hints 
as that ‘‘the existence of a second Mary 
Campbell, if it can be established, may be 
found of advantage by the admirers of ‘ High- 
land Mary.’ ” WILLIAM WALLACE, 





RACIAL DWARFS IN THE ATLAS AND THE 
PYRENEES. 
London ; August 15, 1893. 

It is amusing to note the great anxiety 
which Mr. Stuart Glennie evinces to destroy 
my credibility. For that purpose the ACADEMY 
did not suffice as a medium for adequately 
circulating his acrimonious criticism, and he 
has also utilised Nature. I therefore trust he 
will not further increase (‘‘at least to any 
great extent”) the number of the papers 
which he enlightens as to myself. 

As he no doubt has a profound respect for 
Mr. Budgett Meakin, who has been my ablest 
and most persistent critic, I quote the follow- 
ing extracts from his paper, the Morocco Times 
of January 26, 1893. 


‘STHE ATLAS DWARFS. 


** An English resident, speaking the language, 
who has }just come from the foot of the Greater 
Atlas, gives us important and valuable informa- 
tion about the stunted mountaineers who inhabit 
certain portions of that range hitherto unvisited 
by Europeans. .. . Messrs. W. B. Harris and 
Cunninghame Graham have also, without reaching 
the limits of our present informant, met with 
traces of the same most interesting people. [He 
then tries to account for their small size by a 
theory new to science, that living up in the moun- 
tains had dwarfed big Berbers into pygmies a 
good deal smaller than Andaman islanders! Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham writes to me he believes they 
are racial; and, as I have stated, Schweinfurth 
Pasha thinks they are merely ordinary African 
dwarfs.] ‘They may yet prove to be connected 
with Mr. Haliburton’s little friends of the Dra 
Valley, some hundreds of miles away on the other 
side of the Atlas chain. 

‘* The traveller whose story we have to tell was 
within two hours of the holy shrine of Mulai Ibra- 
him, the patron saint of Southern Morocco, a shrine 
whereit is believed by the credulous Moorsthat many 
miracles are daily wrought on the bodies of the sick 
andailing. . . . Being in the neighbourhood of this 
celebrated saint’s tomb, our friend naturally made 
inquiries from the natives around, and requested 
them to guide him to the place. This he found 
them unwilling to do, notwithstanding congas 
offers, the Kaid of the district with his soldiers 
being on the alert to prevent any further advance 
into the mountains. Checked thus, he made other 
inquiries, and found the facts elicited harmonious, 
although coming from widely different and inde- 
pendent sources. One of the facts most interesting 
to him was that a number of small men and 
women were constantly to be seen in and about 
the saint’s tomb, which they visited from a 
distance of one, two, or even more, days’ journey 
from the other side of the mountains. hen he 
questioned the truth of this, many natives around 
him swore by Allah that they had seen them with 
theirveryeyes. Our informant, on asking the reason 
why, if there were such people, they were never 
to be seen on the plains, and why the rest 
of the world was ignorant of their existence, 
was promptly told that a fine of 100 dollars was 
imposed upon every unfortunate dwarf who was 
caught out of his recognised district. as 
This naturally aroused his curiosity to a high 
pitch ; and upon his servant—a trustworthy and 
intelligent Moor, who speaks English and is well 
known to us personally—volunteering to go and 
spy out the land in company with one of the 

aid’s servants, arrangements were made that the 
two should start early next morning. It was 
about noon next day when these two spies 
returned. They brought with them some of the 
sacred dust from the tomb of Mulai Ibrahim, and 
also the following wonderful story. . 

‘They reached the tomb after crossing the line 
of mountains just above their employer’s camp, 
and a level plateau on the other side, situated 
about half-way up the grand and majestic moun- 
tain at the back. . . . They had also seen 
there little men dressed in ordinary mountaineer 

b, with women small and pretty, handsomely 

ressed and decked out with jewelry and other 
ornaments. These they afterwards saw bathing 
together promiscuously in the sacred stream ¢ /« 
nature. They brought back with them a string 
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with a knot tied in it, by which they had taken 
the height of one of these interesting little men, 
which, on being measured, proved to be about 
4 feet Ginches in length. The height and build 
of the women were declared to be proportionately 
smaller and lighter.’’ 

Mr. Meakin kindly sent the Moor to me, and 
I found the interview an interesting one. 

Mr. Harris, in December last, met at 
Amzmiz with a very remarkable and excep- 
tional instance of little rebel tribesmen, whose 
ancestors had probably inhabited that district 
before the arrival of the Arabs, and had been 
for more than a thousand years in contact 
with Islam. Most probably a majority of them 
are Moslems. Some of them wore beards as 
Moorish Moslems do. Mr. Harris, who found 
them hated and dreaded by the Moors, came 
to the conclusion that he had before him a type 
of the rest of the dwarf tribes in Morocco, 
though nearly all of the latter live in very 
isolated and secluded localities, where they are 
safe from Moslem influences. In 1890-91 a 
large mass of evidence was given by natives of 
Southern Morocco, that these dwarfs generally 
are not Moslems, and do not go to Mecca; but 
that they worship Didoo Isiri, a statement inci- 
dentally confirmed last spring by my finding 
at Cairo two Darfur dwarfs, who seemed to 
be horrified at my mentioning the awful name 
of Didoo, just as the Irish and Welsh and some 
Spanish peasants shudder when they hear any- 
one pronounce the name “ fairy.” 

Mr. Harris, in a letter to the London Times 
of September 14, 1891, said of a native of 
Akka, “He could not in any way explain the 
extraordinary reticence of the Moors in speak- 
ing of them” (the dwarfs). 

In his letter of January 10, 1893, speaking 
of the mass of statements of natives on these 
points (which in no way affected the main 
question at issue, as to the existence of tribes of 
dwarfs in the Atlas), Mr. Harris says: 
“Although perhaps our visit to the Atlas 
may tend to prove the existence of small people, 
it will certainly have a damping effect on the 
many romances woven up with their existence.” 
I felt on reading this that, if it should meet the 
eyes of my critics, they would not hesitate to 
apply the word ‘‘romances ” te my statements ; 
but Mr. Harris protested against such an idea, 
and assured me that he did not think of me 
when he wrote the sentence. 

Mr. Harris’s closing remarks clearly show 
what he thinks of my labours and myself, and 
Mr. Stuart Glennie therefore takes care not to 
quote them. 

“Having now clearly shown that tribes of 
abnormally small stature inhabit the upper peaks of 
the Atlas, there yet remains to be proved the 
question of the pygmies of Wad Dra, and many 
most interesting subjects ‘pertaining to their 
existence. The fact that Mr. Haliburton’s state- 
ment of the existenc? of a small race in the Atlas 
Mountains met at the time with much denial and a 
considerable amount of scoffing, and has now been 
shown to be true, renders it not improbable that in 
time the rest of his researches into the questions 
of Southern Morocco may equally be confirmed.” 
[The italics are my own]. 

R. G. HALrpurton. 
[This correspondence must now close.— 
Ep. ACADEMY. | 





SCIENCE. 
Tie Ancient Manuscript of the Yasna with its 
- Pahlavi Translation (A.D. 1323), generally 
quoted as J* and now in the possession of the 
Bodleian Library. Reproduced in Fac- 
simile, and edited, with an Introductory 
Note, by L. H. Mills, D.D. (Henry 
Frowde. ) 
By the publication of this collotype fac- 
Smile of the oldest known MS. of the 





Yasna with Pahlavi, the University of 
Oxford enables any public library to place 
in the hands of its readers a copy of that 
MS. which, for all conceivable scientific 
purposes, is as useful as the original, and 
far more easily handled. The Clarendon 
Press is to be heartily congratulated upon 
the success with which it has reproduced all 
the peculiarities of the original, together 
with the traces of the vicissitudes to which 
it has been exposed during its long life of 
570 years. A few incidents in this life are 
mentioned by Dr. Mills in his Introductory 
Note. He tells us how the MS. was written 
at Cambay, and completed on January 26, 
1323, by a copyist of many other MSS., 
some of which are still extant. Its history 
for the next 390 years is still unknown; but 
before 1720 it was brought from Broach to 
Naosiri by the learned Dastir Jimisp Asi 
who died in 1753, aged 56, leaving, it is 
said, a thousand Oriental MSS. to be divided 
among his descendants. Four generations 
later, about 1855, it was found among a 
heap of other books by Dastir Jimisp 
Minocheherji, one of his descendants, who 
showed it to Haug in 1863 and kindly lent 
it to me for collation in 1876. Subsequently 
it was sent to Tiibingen to assist Prof. 
Geldner in his new edition of the Avesta 
Texts, and to Dr. Mills at Oxford to assist 
him in his work on the Githas. It was 
finally presented to the University in 1889, 
and the facsimile has been prepared partly 
for the purpose of supplying the donor of 
the MS. with accurate copies of his valuable 
present. 

There has been some difficulty in ascer- 
taining the exact date of the original MS., 
owing to a complicated error in its colophon. 
The last page of the MS. begins with a 
liturgical direction occupying its first line, 
and intimating that the preceding formula, 
overleaf, is to be recited twice. Its second 
line is another liturgical direction, which 
may be translated as follows :—‘‘ The day, 
just as the dedication of the ceremony 
happens to be, is stated; may it be with 
the will of the sacred beings.” The next 
four lines contain the date and the 
name of the copyist; but the date is am- 
biguous, being merely ‘“‘ Vohiman month 
Fravardin year 692 of Yazdakard,” the word 
“day” having been omitted. After some 
interval the same copyist added nine lines 
more, completing the page, with a paler 
ink, in which he repeats the year and 
his name, and mentions the name of the 
person for whom he had written the MS., 
invoking blessings upon him and upon his 
own father. At the same time he evidently 
noticed the omission in his former colophon, 
as he interlined the word yim “ day,” with 
the same pale ink, after the name Fravar- 
din. So, according to his own emendation, 
he completed his MS. in the Vohiman 
month, on the F'ravardin day, a.y. 692, which 
would have been December 9, 1323; and 
this was the date I accepted in 1877, when 
stating, in the second edition of Haug’s 
Essays, that this MS. was dated twenty-two 
days later than its sister K’, whose date 
corresponds with November 17, 1323. But, 
as Dr. Mills has explained, there seems 
now little doubt that the copyist interlined 
the word ‘‘day” in the wrong place, and 








thus complicated his first error by making 
another. 

If the word ‘“‘day” had been put before 
the name Vohiiman, the date would have 
been written in the usual order of day, 
month, and year, which is adopted in fifty- 
four colophons out of fifty-nine that I have 
examined, the remaining five being more or 
less irregular ; but not one of them has the 
date written in the order of month, day, 
and year, as suggested by the emendation 
of this copyist. Again, the liturgical 
direction in the second line occurs also in 
K’, being followed, but not preceded, by 
the word “ day,” which shows that the word 
is superfluous in the second, but ought to 
begin the third line in J*. The explanation 
of this complicated error is that the copyist 
was beginning to write his colophon in the 
second line, when he discovered that he was 
omitting the final rubric of the liturgy. 
Having already written the word “day,” 
he added the rubric, intending to carry that 
word down into the third line, but he forgot 
to make the necessary mark for that purpose. 
Months afterwards, when he added the last 
nine lines, he noticed that the word “ day ” 
was missing in the date, and then inserted 
it hurriedly in the wrong place. This theory 
also removes a third difficulty, because it 
allows the reasonable time of 9 months 
and 25 days for the writing of K’, in- 
stead of only 22 days for the writing 
of J*. To set against this removal cf 
difficulties we have, of course, to assume 
that the copyist wrote his final colophon in 
a hurry and just before giving up possession 
of his MS., so that he had no opportunity of 
discovering the error of his emendation. 

With regard to the time that elapsed be- 
tween the completion of the MS. and the 
writing of the second colophon, we may 
reasonably guess that it was at least ten 
months, because the last five lines of the 
second colophon occur also, in pale ink, in 
the last Pahlavi colophon of K*, which MS. 
was completed nearly ten months later than 
J*. Whether the next folio of J, now lost, 
contained any information regarding the 
MS. from which J*? was copied is certainly 
doubtful, as it would be unusual to write 
any colophon of an earlier MS. after that of 
the later copyist. 

Pahlavi scholars, when they turn over the 
folios of this facsimile, should thankfully 
remember that it is to a suggestion made by 
Dr. Mills to the former owner of the 
original MS. that they owe their oppor- 
tunity of becoming so intimately acquainted 
with its appearance and details. Perhaps 
they may feel inclined to join me in asking 
when the time will come for all public 
libraries to learn that it is their duty, not 
only to take care of their MSS., but also to 
provide other libraries with facsimiles of 
such as are unique, or highly important, on 
some fair and settled system of exchange. 

E. W. WEst. 


THE SCIENCE MUSEUMS AT 
CAMBRIDGE, 
We quote from the twenty-seventh annual report 
of the Museums and Lecture Rooms Syndicate 
the following details of additions made during the 
past year, 
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To the Herbarium have been added :—plants 
collected in Samoa, Fiji, New Britain, Duke of 
York’s Island, and New Zealand, by Baron A. 
von Hiigel; plants from Corsica and a series 
illustrating vascular cryptograms, collected by 
the late Dr. Churchill Babington ; plants collected 
in Tropical Africa by Mr. H. H. Johnston ; and 
British Rubi and plants from Alpine Europe, 
collected by the late Prof. Hort. 

In the department of Invertebrate Zoology, a 

rominent place must be given to Prof. D’Arcy 
V. Thompson’s donation of Crustacea, Pycno- 
gonida, &c., from Davis Straits. The large size 
which is obtained by some of these Arctic forms 
renders them particularly valuable for exhibition. 
Messrs. J. J. Lister and E, A. Shipley have pre- 
sented a collection of animals pe hee in the 
Clyde area, the most int2resting of which is a fine 
specimen of Neonenia carinata. This, with 
specimens of Chaetoderima nitidulum presented by 
Prof. Leche, of Stockholm, fills an important gap 
in the series of Mollusca, 

A collection of insects in tubes of spirit has 
been commenced, with the object of illustrating 
metamorphosis. This collection already amounts 
to several hundred tubes. It is, however, difficult 
to obtain specimens to display the various stages 
of growth and metamorphosis; and Mr. D. 
Sharp (the curator in zoology) will be very much 
obliged to any one who will help to the extent of 
even a single species, He particularly wants 
specimens to illustrate the metamorphosis of the 
various orders and families of insects. The most 
suitable forms for the purpose are insects of large 
size, such as are found abundantly in many 
tropical countries. 

n the department of Vertebrate Zoology, 
special mention is made of a collection of deep 
sea fishes, &c., dredged by H.M.S. Investigator, 
in the Bay of Bengal, presented by Mr. A. Alcock, 
naturalist to the survey, and consisting largely 
of species newly described by him. This is the 
second collection he sent, the first having been 
unfortunately lost at sea. 

The collection of Mammalia has been enriched 
by a valuable series of post-glacial bones from 
Barrington, Cambs. The following have been 
selected for exhibition :—portions of two skulls 
of Bison priseus, portions of two lower jaws of 
Hippopotamus amphibius (including a young jaw 
with milk tecth), a lower jaw of Hlephas antiquus, 
antlers of Cervus meyaceros, and part of the jaw of 
Felis spelaca. ; 

The chief event of the year, as regards the 
Bird Museum, was the presentation by Mrs. 
W. B. Farr of the magnificent collection of skins 
of Indian birds, formed by her late husband, 
controller of railway accounts in Bengal. This 
consists of more than 1300 specimens, represent- 
ing about 322 species, of which no fewer than 
121 species were previously unrepresented in the 
University Museum : among them the extremely 
rare Central Asiatic bird (Jbidorhynchus struthersi), 
the tiny hawk (Hierax entolmos), and Ithaginis 
eruentus. The whole collection of birds in the 
museum now consists of about 21,500 specimens, 
representing 5700 species: that is, about half the 
number of species at present known. The Farr 
collection further contains a considerable number 
of well-preserved nests with eggs, some of which 
have been placed in a show-case. 

Dr. H. Gadow, the Strickland curator, further 
reports that Mr. Theodore Sauzier, on behalf of 
the Government of Mauritius, has entrusted him 
with the description of an interesting collection 
of fossil reptiles, chiefly large terrestrial tortoises 
obtained in that island, and that nearly all the 
types and many duplicates have been presented 
to the museum. ‘I'he same gentleman, last year, 
presented a collection of fossil bones of birds 
from Mauritius. 

In the department of Human Anatomy, the 
most noteworthy addition to the museum collec- 
tion during the past year has been the splendid 
series of Egyptian skulls obtained through the 











kind offices of Dr. Budge. This raises the 
number of Egyptian skulls to about 500, and 
affords a solid ote for the determination of 
some vexed questions concerning the affinities 
of the Egyptian race. Another remarkable 
addition is the skull of a Tasmanian, which has 
been presented by Mr. J. Bonwick. As this race 
is extinct, the difficulty of obtaining any of their 
crania is very great; and as they have been 
supposed by Dr. E. B. Tylor to have been in 
some sort the last representatives of palaeolithic 
man, they are as interesting as they are rare. 


Among other additions recorded are two skulls 
from Nagyr, presented by Mr. Conway; six 
skulls from different parts of the Austro- 


Hungarian Empire ; and twenty-six skulls from 
excavations in the counties around Cambridge. 
The cranial collection is now the second largest 
in Great Britain; and, as the ethnological value 
of such a series depends directly upon the 
number cf comparable specimens, Prof. 
Macalister appeals to members of the univer- 
sity who are scattered over the world to furnish 
him with additional specimens, so that he may 
boast of the most perfectly-equipped school of 
physical anthropology in Great Britain. 

As regards the Pathological Laboratory, Prof. 
C. S. Ray reports that one of the chief new 
departures at present being organised is the pre- 
paration of such protective vaccines as have been 
hitherto found of use against infective diseases 
(excluding smallpox) of man and the lower 
animals, and which cannot be safely produced 
except in such a laboratory as this. In view of 
the probable spread of Asiatic cholera on the Con- 
tinent thissummer, acommencement has been made 
with the preparation and employment of Haff- 
kine’s vaccine, the mode of preparing which was 
demonstratec by Dr. Haffkine himself at Cam- 
bridge during the Lent term. 

In Geology, Mr. Marr and Mr. Harker have 
been engaged during their vacations on investiga- 
tions into the petrography and palaeontology of 
the North of England, and have devoted much 
time to the determination of the specimens 
obtained and their arrangement in the museum. 
Dr. Traquair has kindly gone through the collec- 
tion of fishes, which has recently been largely 
added to, and has determined many of the 
genera and species hitherto unnamed in the 
museum. Mr. Woods has spent much time in 
mounting and cataloguing the additions to the 
type fossils, the most important of which are :— 
carhoniferous plants, Devonian Mollusca, Palaeo- 
zoic Phyllopoda, and Jurassic Gasteropoda. He 
has also begun the revision and the preparation 
of a new catalogue of the students’ series of 
fossils, towards which the necessity of keeping a 
larger collection of duplicates is strongly felt. 
Mr. Seward has given much time to naming and 
making a catalogue of the sections of fossil plants 
prepared by the late E. W. Binney. Mr. Rey- 
nolds has assisted in determining and drawing 
up a list of the Pleistocene Mammalia of the 
district. The carboniferous fossils have been 
undergoing complete revision and re-arrange- 
ment ; and the catalogue of the whole collection, 
which numbers several thousand specimens, will 
be finished next term. 

In Mineralogy the number of specimens 
added to the collection was very small. Of 
these, some interesting galena crystals with 
pyrargyrite from Klaustha', anglesite from Sar- 

inia, and talc were the most important. 

In Chemistry, Prof. Liveing regrets that he 
is unable, for want of funds, to develop the 
teaching of metallurgical chemistry, and this the 
more because it is a subject of great importance 
in connexion with engineering. He records, how- 
ever, the acquisition of a splendid specimen of 
tin-stone, presented by Sir C. Clementi Smith, 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. 

As to Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, 
apart from subscriptions amounting to £4600 
towards the development of the laboratory, 
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several valuable gifts of apparatus have been 
received. Mr, Alexander Siemens has presented 
an alternate-current dynamo; the Hon. C. A. 
Parsons a small steam turbine and dynamo 
attached; Canon Habbersty a hand planing 
machine for metal; Mr. A. A. Common a 
Wheatstone bridge and other electrical apparatus ; 
and Prof. Nicolson, of McGill College (formerly 
demonstrator), an instrument of his own design 
for investigating the action of cutting tools. 
The directors of Whitworth & Co. have inti- 
mated their intention of presenting a Whitworth 
measuring machine and a set of standards of 
length. 

a it must be observed that almost every 
one of the professors animadverts upon the in- 
adequacy of their class-rooms and material 
appliances, caused by the impoverished con- 
dition of the university chest. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. Huxtey has been elected president of 
the Palaeontographical Society, in succession to 
the late Sir Richard Owen. 


Last week’s number of Nature contains some 
account of the arrangements for the meeting of 
the British Association, to be held next month 
at Nottingham. Mr. R. T. Glazebrook has been 
appointed president of Section A in the place of 
Prof. Clifton, who is unable to be present owing 
to serious family trouble. In Section D, Mr. 
J.J. H. Teall has chosen as the subject of his 
presidential address, ‘‘ The Doctrine of Uniformi- 
tarianism as illustrated by recent Petographical 
Research.” Sections C and D will jointly dis- 
cuss “ Fossil and Recent Coral Reefs,” both in 
respect to their origin and in relation to the 
part which corals have played in the formation 
of the earth’s crust. Sections C and E will also 
hold a joint meeting for considering the mutual 
relations of geology and geography. Mr. Henry 
Seebohm, as president of Section E, proposes to 
treat in his address of the Polar basin, laying 
stress on some generally forgotten facts, and 
summarising our knowledge of the margin of 
the Arctic Sea. Mr. W. M. Conway will give 
an account of his mountaineering experiences in 
the Karakorum range. In Section F, the sub- 
ject of Vrof. Nicholson’s presidential address 
will be, “The Reaction in favour of the Classical 
Political Economy.” In Section H, of which 
Dr. H. R. Munro is president, Dr. Hans Hilde- 
brand will contribute a paper on ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Remains and the Coeval Remains in Scandi- 
navia,” opening a discussion on the distinguishing 
characteristics of Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Scan- 
dinavian remains in this country ; and Mr, Arthur 
Bulleid will present a report on the prehistoric 
lake or marsh village recently discovered by him 
near Glastonbury. 


Tue forty-second meeting of the American 
Association for the advancement of Science was 
to be held this month (August), at Madisan, Wis- 
consin, under the presidency of Mr. William 
Harkness. 


Tue collection of stapelias, made by the late 
Thomas Westcombe, of Worcester, has been pre- 
sented to the Royal Gardens at Kew, together 
with a number of notes, descriptions, and 
coloured drawings. 


Tue fifty-fourth anniversary meeting of the 
Botanic Society was held on August 9 at the 
gardens, Regent’s-park, Mr. Charles Brinsley 
Marlay in the chair. The Duke of Teck was 
re-elected president and Mr. H. Lindsay 
Antrobus treasurer for the ensuing year. From 
the annual report it appeared that the number 
of new fellows elected was nearly the same 4s 
last year, and the various exhibitions and 
fétes had been successfully carried out, the 
exhibits, both in number and quality, being 
above the average. The evening féte had heen 
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the largest hitherto held. The scientific work 
of the society had suffered no diminution. 
Nearly 700 students of science, art, and 
medicine had received free orders of admission 
of from one to three months during the year, 
and the facilities offered to schools, classes, 
and scientific societies generally had been 
largely taken advantage of. Among rew 
clients in this branch were many of the students 
studying botany in the London board schools. 
The special plants successfully cultivated for 
the first time this year include the mangroves, 
and an ant habitation plant (myrmicodea), 
within whose spiny, tuberous roots the common 
red ants of the gardens have made themselves 
quite at home. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. RicHARD WULKER, of Leipzig, has 
had a photograph taken of all the eighty-six 
leaves of the Anglo-Saxon codex, known from 
its present home as the Vercelli Book, which, 
besides some half-dozen homilies, contains the 
two long poems of ‘ Andreas” and ‘‘Elene.” 
Provided that one hundred subscribers of £1 
each come forward before the end of the year, 
the publishing house of Veit & Co., of Leipzig, 
undertake to issue a facsimile by the photo- 
type process, half the size of the original, but 
exceedingly clear, as shown by a specimen 
page. Putting aside German scholars, surely 
there must be a sufficient number of English- 
men, in this country andin America, interested 
to possess a faithful reproduction of the only 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of importance which happens 
to be in continental hands. 


Mr. Epwarp W. Bowen has sent us a 

copy of the dissertation submitted by him for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Johns 
Hopkins University. It is a pamphlet of 
seventy-eight pages containing an exhaustive 
historical study of the @ vowel in accented 
syllables from Anglo-Saxon to modern-spoken 
English (Baltimore: Murphy). We quote from 
the Introduction : 
“‘ After brief reference to the origin of the ¢ vowel 
in the Germanic languages, its sources and develop- 
ment in Anglo-Saxon are investigated. Copious 
examples are given, with their cognates in Old 
High German, Old Saxon, Old Norse, and Gothic. 
The West-Saxon dialect, as containing most of 
the literature of the early period of the language, 
receives special attention. But for the sake of 
completeness, the ¢-sound in the Kentish, Mercian, 
and Northumbrian dialects is investigated, so far 
as they exhibit variations from the West-Saxon 
norm. 

“The section on Anglo-Saxon is not limited to 
the symbol 2, but includes also the symbol @, and 
the diphthongs éa and @o ; for all these vowels and 
diphthongs yield, in Middle English, longe. So, 
also the vowel @ and the diphthongs ai and ¢i are 
considered in the section dealing with Modern 
English, because these symbols came at one time 
in the modern period to have the value of the 
vowel é, 

_ ‘The treatment of the middle English period 
is In @ manner similar to that of the Anglo- 
Saxon. A representative text of each of the dia- 
lects is selected, and made the basis of investiga- 
tion with regard to the ¢-sound. The Ormulum, 
as representing the East-Midland dialect, and 
being more in the line of the subsequent develop - 
ment of the language, is considered at length. 
After an examination of the several Middle English 

ects, attention is drawn to late Middle 
English, especially to the dialect that gave rise to 
standard English, as represented in the Chaucerian 
texts and in public documents. In this section, it 
's shown how there were two distinct long e's, and 
What their respective sources in Anglo-Saxon were ; 
and how the domain of long ¢ in Middle English 
Was extended from other sources than English. 

‘A brief review of the transitional period is 

even, as forming a connecting link between 

iddle and Modern English ; and then the modern 
period is considered. Here it is shown what the 





two é sounds (open and close) of Middle English 
developed into during the two centuries of the 
modern period ; what other vowels and diphthongs, 
as @ and ai, ei, came to have the value of long e ; and 
further, how even these latter came to have another 
sound than the pure sound. It appears, therefore, 
that the pure phonetic ¢ sound (open and close), 
from being quite a common sound in Anglo-Saxon 
and far more common in Middle English, came to 
be less common in early Modern English, and to be 
of very rare occurrence in living English of the 
present day.’’ 

At the conclusion, Mr. Bowen summarises 
the results of his historical study in fifteen 
propositions, for which we regret that we 
have no space. 








FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 
Mr. Henry WALLIS must not be surprised if 
his latest work is regarded as being part of a 
series; but as a matter of fact, it is quite dis- 
tinct from those beautifully illustrated and 
learned commentaries on Persian and allied 
Ceramics which have already associated his 
name 80 closely and honorably with these most 
interesting and beautiful wares. The title of 
his fresh publication is Typical Examples of 
Persian and Oriental Ceramic Art; and it will 
consist of fifty chromo-lithographic plates of 
vases, &c., ‘distinguished for their artistic 
excellence and serving as authentic docu- 
ments” in the history of his favourite subject. 
The text will be further illustrated by engrav- 
ings, and will be published in parts, each of 
which will contain two chromo-lithographs. 
The issue is limited to two hundred and fifty 
copies. Samples of the work in the shape of 
the first two parts have already been published, 
and make assurance doubly sure that it will be 
of great value from both the artistic and the 
historical points of view. In the first part, 
we have two rich lustred bottles of the time of 
Shah Abbas, belonging to Mr. F. Du Cane 
Godman, and Mr. Henry Wallis. In the second 
we go back to the thirteenth century, which 
is represented by a very fine lustred vase 
with female figures in panels, which belongs 
to Mr. C. A. Dana, of New York. A plainer 
vase from the South Kensington Museum is the 
subject of the other plate in the second part. 
The plates have been admirably executed by 
Mr. Samuel J. Hodson. The illustrations in 
the text are, as usual, from drawings by Mr. 
Wallis, whose publishers are Messrs. Lawrence 
& Bullen. The third and fourth parts of the 
work will contain representations of a 
Damascus Jug and a Rhodian Candlestick, both 
belonging to Dr. Drury Fortnum, who will write 
the accompanying text, and of a Damascus Jug 
belonging to Sir Frederic Leighton. We are 
glad to see that the second part of Mr. Wallis’s 
work on the collection of Mr. Godman is also in 
preparation. It will deal with the thirteenth 
century tiles. 

Tne Rev. Henry Housman has published an 
interesting pamphlet of Notes on the Willett 
collection of pottery in the Brighton Museum, 
the substance of which originally appeared in 
a local newspaper. The author has developed 
in detail the principle which Mr. Willett 
avowed in forming his collection—that the 
history of a country may be traced in its 
homely pottery. He has, therefore, followed 
the order of the catalogue, dealing separately 
with the cases representative of loyalty, hero- 
worship, costume, sport, religion, literature, 
&e. He describes many of the specimens, 
quotes the inscriptions on them, and explains 
the circumstances under which they were 
made. The earliest seems to be an earthenware 
sconce from Hampton Court, with the initials 
of Queen Elizabeth ; the latest, a representa- 
tion of the Tichborne romance. A large cup 





gives a coloured picture of the cricket-match 
played at Lord’s in June, 1790, between the 
elevens of Lord Winchelsea and Lord Darnley ; 
the players are using curved clubs, and the 
wicket has only two stumps. Mr. Housman 
has evidently taken pains to identify the 
figures and legends, which makes it the more 
surprising that he should ask: ‘‘ Who knows 
or cares anything about ‘ Wenman and Dash- 
wood,’ with their mottoes ‘ Old Interest for 
ever, no double return.’”? This contest was the 
most memorable one in the political history of 
Oxfordshire. Lord Wenman and Sir James 
Dashwood stood for the county in the Court or 
Old Interest at the general election of 1754, 
— four candidates were returned by the 
sheriff. 








OF EXTENSIVE EVI- 
ROMAN OCCUPATION 


DISCOVERY 
DENCES OF 
IN BERKS. 


WE quote from the TZimes the following 
letter, written by Mr Walter Money, t'1e well- 
known antiquary of Newbury : 


‘*Mr. Hewett, of North Field Farm, Long 
Wittenham, a village four miles south-east from 
Abingdon, having very kindly acquainted me 
with the discovery of some ancient pottery on his 
farm, I have made an inspection of the site, and 
acquired ocular proof of the existence of un- 
questionable signs of Roman occupation, extend- 
ing over a area of at least sixty acres. 

** The site, or what appears to be that, of an 
extensive Roman town or station occupies a beauti- 
ful situation on the south bank of the Thames, a 
short distance north-west by west of the well- 
known Wittenham Clumps, and almost imme- 
diately opposite Dorchester, the Roman ‘ Durocina,’ 
on the Oxfordshire side of the river, and not far 
from the Anglo-Saxon cemetery explored with 
such interesting results by the late Mr. J, Y. 
Akerman some years ago. 

**I¢ was due to the abnormal dry season which 
has prevailed that Mr. Hewett’s attention was 
arrested by the increased fertility of the crops in 
certain parts of the field, which in outline indicate 
ina most distinct manner a block plan of sup- 
posed foundations of buildings and boundaries of 
roads, of such a vast extent and variety of form as 
to be at first sight almost bewildering. 

** Thinking he would test the nature of these 
indications, Mr. Hewett sank a small shaft in the 
ground at what he, with singular intuitive percep- 
tion, thought a favourable spot, and had the good 
fortune to find that the opening was exactly over 
the crown of a Roman well, which was reached at 
a depth of about eight feet. It wasin almost a 
perfect state of preservation, the oak curb being 
still in its place, and also the coarse rough blocks of 
Clifton rock-stone with which the sides are lined. 
From the sandy deposit below the water Mr. 
Hewett took out four whole Roman vases or 
ampullae, of various sizes, and some of them of 
very elegant workmanship. A small vessel of red 
ware was also found that had probably been used 
for some article of a Roman lady’s toilet. The 
base of a Samian bowl, with the potter’s mark, 
‘avitvs. F.,’ was also found in the superincum- 
bent soil, besides a large variety of fragmentary 
Roman pottery, several pieces of which exhibit 
high artistic merit. Some of these pieces are of 
blue-grey colour, and are apparently made from a 
band of clay which is found in the bed of the old 
river, where the stream has been diverted between 
this spot and Appleford. 

‘In another part of the field a large quantity of 
white substance, which Dr. Voelcker, the eminent 
professor of chemistry, who happened to be in the 
neighbourhood, pronounced to be lime, was met 
with, between layers of sharp grit and sand. 
From this hole over 100 bushels were taken out in 
one day. 

‘*No traces of brick or stone foundations have 


been brought to = in sinking the one or two 


small trial holes, although there are innumerable 
pieces of pottery, charcoal, fused iron, human 
and animal bones, with other articles — 
associated with Roman occupation, strew 
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over the surface of the ground; many coins of 
this period have also been turned up by the plough 
from time to time, and a considerable number 
from this locality are now in the possession of a 
local collecter. 

‘The evidence derived from the discovery of 
the Roman well and pottery supplies a practical 
corroboration of the view that this is the site ofa 
Roman station of some importance, anciently 
directly connected with Dorchester by a 
fordway over the Thames, and at another point 
with the former important landing-place at 
Burcote, in which direction a broad roadway can 
be traced from a principal ‘ street’ traversing the 
field from east to west. 

‘* Near the centre of the field the outlines of a 
very large building of basilican form can be dis- 
cerned, and also of circular structures of scme 
kind, which we may venture to assume stood on 
this spot; and it is just possible that if these 
erections were constructed of ‘wattle and dab,’ 
the local materials, the decomposed débris may 
have produced the superior fertility to which we 
are indebted for the production of the singular 
evidences of occupation to which allusion has been 
made. 

** This discovery is of no ordinary archaeological 
interest, and is so fruitful in questions for future 
solution that it would be unsafe to hazard any 
further speculation, until we are better acquainted 
with the ground-plan defined so distinctly by the 
waving corn, which occupies a considerable 
portion of the field at the present time. 

‘*Meanwhile Mr. Hewett has employed a pro- 
fessional surveyor to make a plan of the ground, 
in order that, after harvest, we may be enabled to 
learn something more as to the character of these 
supposed vestiges of the early conquerors of 
Britain, who undoubtedly had an extensive settle- 
ment in this locality.’’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW ROMAN INSCRIPTION AT LANCILESTER. 

Ch. Ch., Oxford: August 9, 1893. 
The following inscription was recently found 
at the Roman station of Lanchester, near 
Durham, about 200 yards north of the fort. 
[ have to thank Dr. Hooppell for a photograph. 
The altar is about 5 feet high by 2 feet wide; 
the letters are 2} in. high in the first two lines, 

23-2) in. in the lower lines. 


DEAE GAR 
MANGABI 

ET N.ce-s 

« « »« AVGNPR 
SAL. VEX.SVEBo 
RVM.LONGOR. Vo 
TvyMSeLVgRVNT™ 


Deae Garmangabi et N(uminibus) [Emperor’s 
name erased] Auy(usti) nfostri), prio] sal(ute) 
vex(illationis) Sueborum Lon. Gor(dianorum) 
votum solverunt m(ilites) or m(erito). 

The lettering and various details suggest the 
first half or middle of the third century as the 
date of this inscription. The erased emperor 
is apparently Gordian. Erasures of his name 
are all but unknown; but the Gor. below seems 
to prove this case. The goddess appears 
to be new; one may possibly compare the 
Rhenish dedication, Deae IJdban. gabie (Ihm, 
Bonner Jahrb., Ixxxiii. 28). The Suebi are also 
rarely found in the Roman army, at least under 
this name; they have no place, except as /aeti, 
even among the many German elements of the 
army under Diocletian and the Constantines. 
Possibly the name was too vague for ordinary 
use. The punctuation of the next six letters 
has been doubted ; on the photograph I read 
LON.GOR. Obviously, Lon. refers to the Roman 
name of Lanchester, and Gor. stands for 
(fordianorum; so that the title of the troop 
would be like that of the Cuneus Frisionum 
Aballavensium Philippianorum (Eph. Epigr. iv., 
p: 130), and similar regiments of this and 
ater date. We may well believe that the 





name of the place began with Zon, though 
we must sadly admit that we are not thereby 
justified in confidently identifying it with the 
Longovicium of the Notitia, to which Lancaster 
has still a claim. 

It is a curious coincidence that one tribe of 
the Suebi were the Longobardi, according to 
some ancient writers. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Joun Murray has in the press a new 
edition of his Handbook to Rome, brought 
thoroughly up to date and in great measure 
re-written. The sculpture galleries are 
described by Dr. A. 8. Murray, of the British 
Museum; and the account of the picture 
galleries has been revised by Sir A. H. Layard. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Cam- 
brian Archaeological Association will be held at 
Oswestry, next week, under the presidency of 
Mr. Stanley Leighton. Among the places to be 
visited are Chirk Castle, the churches of Pennant 
Melange!l and Llanhraiadar-yn-Mochnant, the 
hut circles of Craig Rhiwarth, the stone circle of 
Cerrig-y-beddau, Valle Crucis Abbey, the so-called 
pillar of Eliseg (on which the inscription is no 
longer legible), and Castell Dinas Brin. Papers 
are to be read on Oswestry Castle and Llansilin 
Church. The local committee have printed a 
programme, with abundance of illustrations, and 
notes by Mr Wilfred Cripps on the church and 
corporation plate that will be exhibited. 


Tue prizes selected this year for the Art Union 
of London will be on view throughout next 


week at the gallery of the society, 112, Strand. | 


The picture chosen by the winner of the prize 
of one hundred guineas is Mr. J. T. Nettleship’s 


‘*A Big Drink,” one of the two animal pieces | 


by this artist exhibited at the recent Academy. 
The print given to every subscriber this year is 
after Sir John Millais’ diploma picture; next 
year it will be an etching by Mr. Macbeth, after 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s ‘‘ Summer Time.” 


Mepats have been awarded by the jury 
selected to pass opinion upon the paintings 
exhibited at the Chicago World’s Fair to the 
following British artists: For oil paintings— 
Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. George Boughton, Mr. 
Frank Bramley, Mr. Fred. Brown, Lady Butler, 
Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Melton Fisher, Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes, Mr. Cioodall, Mr. Alfred Grey, 
Prof. H. Herkomer, Mr. Colin Hunter, Mr. H. 
Lathangue, Sir Frederic Leighton, Mr. W. Logs- 
dail, Mr. Monat Loudan, Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
Sir John Millais, Miss Clara Montalba, Mr. 
Henry Moore, Mr. David Murray, Mr. A. Pepper- 
corn, Mr. John Reid, Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, 
Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Edward Stott, Mrs, 
Annie Swynnerton, Mr. Chevallier Tayler, Mr. 
William Titcomb, Mr. G. Weatherbee, Miss 
Wood, Mr. W. Wyllie, and Mr. Charles Wyllie. 
For water-colours—Mr. H. Coutts, Mr. Birket 
Foster, Miss Kate Greenaway, Sir John Gilbert, 
Mr. W. Hatherel), Mr. Henry Henshall, Mr. 
Henry Hine, Mr. Andrew Gow, Mr. Walter 
Langley, Sir James Linton, Mr. Henry Moore, 
Mr, Lionel Smythe, and Mr. F. Walton. 


M. Jovustn, a former member of the French 
School at Athens, and now curator of the 
museum at Constantinople, has been appointed 
to conduct excavations on the site of Clazomenae, 
in Ionia. 


THe August number of the Geographical 
Journal (Edward Stanford) contains a paper by 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent, containing the first 
fruits of his recent archaeological visit to 
Abyssinia. 


Starting from Zula, the ancient | and 


route to Axum. On the way, he identified the 
sites of Koloe and Ava, which are mentioned 
by the Greek geographers. At Koloe, there 
are only ruins of the Greek period ; but at Ava 
(now Yeha) Mr. Bent was fortunate enough to 
discover seven Himyaritic inscriptions of the 
best period of Sabaean work, which have been 
sent for decipherment to Prof. D. H. Miiller, of 
Vienna. He also brought back impressions of 
three Himyaritic inscriptions at Axum, of later 
date. The architectural character of the ruins 
at the two places is similar, though here again 
Ava is the earlier. At both is found the rude 
stone monument of Arabia (the bethel or baetyle 
of the Phoenicians) in all its stages, from the 
unhewn rock to the highly-decorated monolith, 
leading up by numerous stories to the 
emblematic home of the great sun-god. At 
the base of the monoliths are altars, which 
were evidently used for sacrifice. Prof. Miiller 
reads one of the inscriptions from Ava as 
‘* His house Awa,” and connects it with the 
worship of Baal-awa, which is common in 
Southern Arabia. 


THE death is announced of Prof. Carl Miiller, 
director of the Diisseldorf Academy, who has 
long held the first place in Germany among 
painters of sacred subjects of the old school. 





MUSIC. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


FRoM Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. : 

A Woodland Serenade and Ave Maria by 
| Angelo Mascheroni. These songs are clever 
_and ear-catching. The one has mandoline, the 
| other violin and organ, accompaniment ad /ib, 
and both are dedicated to Adelina Patti. 
Warning, by Frances Allitson, is a tasteful 
song. Under the Thorntree and ’Tis the Hour, 
by Mary Carmichael: two well-written, effec- 
tive duets; we prefer the second. Three Scan- 
dinavian Songs, words by Constance Bache, 
music by Henri Logé: three light, graceful 
compositions. Largo and 4°"¢ Cavotte a 
Vancienne mode pour violoncello, par David 
Popper. The music is thoroughly good and 
grateful to the player. 





From Messrs. Chappell & Co. : 

More than All to Me and Fairyland, by F. H. 
Cowen: two light, graceful ballads. Jy 
Dreams and On Lido’s Waters, by F. Paolo 
Tosti. These songs are in the composer's 
familiar sentimental style. A Gurland of Ivy, 
by Florence Aylward, is an unpretentious song ; 
the harmonies of the accompaniment are 
pleasing. Romanza per violino, by A Piatti, is 
a refined drawing-room piece ; the writing of 
the solo part is most effective, and only of 
moderate difficulty. C'est Moi, waltz by 
Algernon Rose: a graceful piece of music, 
which has pleased dancers in both hemispheres. 


From Mr. Charles Woolhouse : 

Requiescat, by Noel Johnson. Matthew 
Arnold’s fine poem is set to simple but highly 
| expressive music; the pianoforte accompani- 
ment, withits rhythm, now quiet, now pulsat- 
ing, is most effective. Zo Spring, words by 





William Blake, music by William Rea. This 
'choral piece has considerable merit; the 
'thoughts are expressed with ease, and the 


| music, indeed, flows on so smoothly that the 
| skill is not at first perceived. Where Claribel 
| low lieth, for treble and alto voices, by Clarisse 
| Mallard, is a tasteful two-part song. Memem- 
| brance, for violoncello, with pianoforte accom- 
| paniment, by W. E. Whitehouse, is an effective 
teful piece. Carl Weber’s Practical 


Adulis, on the Red Sea, about twenty miles | Pianoforte School for Beginners may be highly 
south of Massawa, he followed the old trade- | recommended. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE 
(LADIES’ DIVISION). 


THIRTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1893-94. 

Education of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial Instruction. 
Private Lessons, and Lectures and Classes on the University System 
the Art and Scientific Collections of the Crystal Palace being utilised 
for Practical Education. CON 

Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &c., Distinguished Instructors. 

There is a Junior Section for girls under 16. 

Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 
THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
NEXT TERM opens MONDAY, Serremser 11th. 

I.—MECHANICAL COURSE. 
11.—CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 

111-—COLONIAL DIVISION.—For Preliminary Practical Training 
of young men for Colonial Life. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE and MINING 
DIVISLONS. : 

P tus of the und J, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, 
Crystal Palace. 

R. G. Hopson, Superintendent Educational Department. 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 








The President and Council of the above College are Brea} to 
receive Applications for the PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS 
and the LECTURESHIP in MATHEMATICS, vacant through the 
resignations of Principal Garnett and Mr. C. H. Thompson. 

The stipend of the Professor of Mathematics is a fixed sum of £300, 
together with one-third of all the fees of the classes in his Department, 
the College g tt a n r ation of £400 per annum. 

The stipend of the Lecturer in Mathematics is fixed at £150 per 





annum. 
The duties of both should begin in the last week in September, but 
if absolutely necessary arrangements could be made to liberate the 
Professor of Mathematics until Christmas. 

No arrangements have yet been made for filling the office of Prin- 
cipal, which may be held in conjunction with any of the Professorships 


in the College. 
pplicati panied by references and testimonials, must be 
forwarded to the undersigned not later than 9th SerremBer. 
Hi. F. Srockpate, Secretary. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
L 


ECTURES on ZOOLOGY.—The GENERAL COURSE of 
LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor WELDON, M.A., F.R S., 
will commence on WEDNESDAY, Octoser 4th, at 1 p.m. 

A SPECIAL COURSE of SIX LECTURES on the STATISTICS of 
ANIMAL VARIATION will be given on TUESDAYS, at 3 p.m., 
commencing NOVEMBER 7th. A Syllabus of these Lectures is being 
prepared, and may be obtained at the Office of the College about the 
middle of October, 

J. M. Horsavrcu, M.A., Secretary. 





MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“ The College adheres to its original principle of freely impartin, 
Theological knowledge, without insisting on the adopti of particular 


Theological doctrines.” 


The New Buildings at Oxford are to be OPENED in OCTOBER 
NEXT, and it is the Committee's earnest desire that they should be so 
free of debt. The Committee is now in a itio estimate pretty 
closely the entire cost, which (including £10,900 for the Chapel endow- 
ment) they put at £55,000. Towards this they have received £47,795, 
leaving a balance still to be made good of upwards of £7,000. 

The Committee now make an especial Appeal for this sum to those 
Trustees and Subscribers to the College who have not yet cuntributed 
to the Building Fund. They are most anxious that the beautiful 
edifice now approaching completion shall be the fruit, as far as 
possible, of the united gifts of the whole Lody of the supporters of the 
College. So great has been the generosity of those who have already 
given, that the effort to meet the entire expenditure incurred is 
earnestly commended to the remaining subscribers. To these loyal 
friends of Manchester College the Committee make their Appeal with 
every confidence. — 

In presenting this plea to their own enrolled Subscribers they desire 
to express a further hope that many others, in sympathy with the 
work of the College, may join hands with its own immediate sup- 
porters in the honourable achievement of liquidating the entire debt 
upon the Building before the opening day. 

Henry R. Gree, President. 
Harry Rawsoyx, Chairman. 
Cuarces W. Jones, Treasurer. 
H. Exrietp Dowson, s. 
A. H. Wortuisctox, "°° 
Further promises of Subscriptions are earnestly invited to be 
addressed to the Treasurer, at 38, Barton Arcade, Manchester, or 
Field House, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andre Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. 8, Leicester, Liverpool, 
x cay Loughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 

For’ Prospectus, &c., appl 8 
Universit oe mt, Re. {fy , ‘4 to the Secretary, L.1.A. Scheme, the 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN W.-C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
— HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
© well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 


leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

" Book Illustrations, 

Messrs. ) RUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest l best P: ‘ 
a, ane, which me specially” adapted SS snest the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archzeologists, q i investigati 
and publication of Parochial aad 4, --h a 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
7 the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
yo ¢ Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

rtistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., dc., at a moderate cost, 
. Specimens and price list on application. 
ces: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 








JUBILEE OF THE DISRUPTION AND THE 


FORMATION OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN 1843. 





Crown Svo, Cloth Boards, 3s, 6d., post free. 


CRA IGQGROW AN: 


A STORY OF THE DISRUPTION OF 1843 


By 


W. KENNEDY MOORE, DD. 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ The characters are so well drawn, and the Disruption incidents so cleverly and 


naturally interwoven, that the interest never flags, 


Dr. Kennedy Moore is thoroughly at home in his subject, and has 


not oply the necessary knowledge for treating it well, but also the requisite sympathy. He has a vein of quiet but 
genuine humour, and a competent acquaintance with Scottish customs,” 
THE FREEMAN.—“ Dr. Moore not only writes with the pen of a ready writer, but his heart is in closest sympathy 


with his inspiring theme. 


His book is full of pathetic incident, and is profusely illustrated with striking portraiture,” 


THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ The story should help to raise the enthus'asm of the present generation of Free 
Churchmen at this interesting period of their Church's history, and general readers may peruse it with interest for its 


faithful pictures of Scottish life and character in 1843, 





London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


B IRKBEC K 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO r CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 





BAND & 00.’ Al SAUCE, 
Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


IES. Also, 


JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. __ 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BAN K,. 


| Penley, Messrs. Walter Ev 


THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A, and 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
Meesrs. Chas. Warner, Chas. Cartwright, H. Flemming, J. 
Carter, R. Harding, H. Russell, and Arthur Williams ; 
Mesdames Elizabeth Robins, Gertrude Kingston, F. L. 
Forster, and Fanny Brough. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
r, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

, at 8.50, q’s celebrated Comic Opera, 
LA FILLE DE MADAME ANGOT. Miss Decima Moore, 
Miss Amy Augarde, Miss Haidée Crofton, Miss M. A. Victor ; 
Mesdames Elis Jeffreys, F. Frances, B. Vere, Day Ford, M. 
Gorst; Mr. 8. Valentine, Mr. W. Blakeley, Mr. Chas. Daven- 
port, Mr. Welton Dale, Mr. W. Melbourne, Mr. G. Humphrey, 
and Mr. Curtis Pounds. “Preceded, at 8.15, by POOR 
MIGNONETTE. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee, W. 8. Penley. 
ENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W.S8. 
erard, Ernest Hendrie, H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thornbury. and H. Reeves Smith ; Misses Ada Branson, 
Audrey Ford, E. Cudmore, and Miss B. Ferrar. At 8, 
JOHN THURGOOD, FARMER. ae 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

A NEW musical farcical comedy, in two acts, entitled 
MOROCCO BOUND. Libretto by Arthur Branscombe. 
Lyrics and music by Adrian Ross and Osmond Carr, collabo- 
rateurs in ‘*In Town” and “Joan of Arc.’”’ J. L. Shine, 
Letty Lind, Florence Dysart, Templar Saxe, Collin Coop, and 
Charles Danby. . 


THIS 


STRAND THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.40, a new Farcical Comedy, in three acts, 
entitled THE SLEEPWALKER, by Charles Harry Abbott. 
Received nightly with roars of laughter. Characters by 
Willie Edouin, Harry Paulton, Charles Fawcett, H: Evers- 
field, Seymour Hicks, Herbert Ross ; Meedames Alma Stanley, 
Georgie Esmond, Jecke, Mrs. G. B. W. Lewis. At 8, 
PARALLEL ATTACKS. 





TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, NITOUCHE. Mr. Frank Wyatt, 
Messrs. Fred Storey, Brownlow, Playfair, Willes, James, 
Smith, &c., and Robert Pateman ; iss Violet Melnotte, 
Mesdames Elsie Chester, Melville, Thorne, Carlyle, Emmeline 
Orford, and Miss Sylvia Gerrish. At 8.15, A HUSBAND 
IN CLOVER. 


~ ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour—Highest Award for Irish Damask Table Linen, Edinburgh, 1890 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 


Fish Napkins, 23. 11d. per doz. 
Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2s. 11d. 
Table Cloths, 113d. each. 


IRISH CAMBRIC itz 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in ali the 
latest styles, from 1s. to 20s. each. 


and Samples Post Free to 
any part of the World. 


SHIRTS. 


Strong 
Frilled Liren Pillow Cares, from 1s, 2}d. each. 
Children’s Bordered, 1s, 34. per doz. 


Gentlemen’s = 


POCKET 


COLLARS : Ladies’ and Children’s 8-fold, 3s. 6d. 


IRISH LINEN | copii Str rites; Gentiemen, and chiléren, 
mutrtea COLLARS, CUFFS, 
Price-Lists 


Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. bi 
(To measure 2s. extra.) 


ROBINSON & CLIAVEN, 


Dinner Naphins, 5s. 6d. per doz. Table 
9} yds. by 3 yds.. 5s. 11d. each. 


Kitchen 
fluckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. 


Hemsatitched : 


. 3d. Ladies’, 2s. 94. per doz, 
3s ve Gents’, 38. 11d. ,, 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE QUEEN AND 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 
OF CERMANY. 


BELEAST. 


from 5s. 11d. per doz. 
Best quality long- 
cloth 4fold 
-dozen. 
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MESSRS. MAQMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 
COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. By W. Outram 


TRISTRAM. With 200 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. New Edition, uniform with 
Cranford.” Crown 8vo, 6s. Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 30s. net. 
ATHENAEUM,.—“ A very pretty reprint is that of Mr. Tristram’s pleasant ‘Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,’ with 
Mr. Thomson’s and Mr. Railton’s capital illustrations.” 
GUARDIAN.—“ A reprint, in a smaller form, of a charming book charmingly illustrated......It is just the right com- 
panion for an English holiday.” 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. By 


MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. Extra crown 8v0, 8s. 6d. net. 
ATHENAEUM,.—* The joyousness, the gaiety, the drollery, too, of the book are contagious. In wit and liveliness it cer~ 
tainly surpasses the first series of recollections. A more charming volume of travel it would be impossible to name.” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. Being the Autobiography 
ition. 


of MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. With Portraits. 2vols. Second 
Extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


SrEOTATOR.—* The record, as it stands, is interesting to every class of reader. Miss North’s powers of description are 
not confined to her brush alone, and some of the descriptive work of her pen is of a very high merit. She wrote always with 
a clear conciseness, with a very full power of expression, and with an abundance of quiet humour.” 


TIMES.—* A book which will delight and entertain many readers.” 


THE ANCIENT WAYS: Winchester Fifty Years Ago. By the 


Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., Rector of Stockton, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“ Ola Wykehamists will read with no little interest y Ov : i 
shetsh of bis echecldand cs Wines? ittle interest and sympathy the Rev. W. Tuckwell’s pleasant little 


SATURDAY REVIEW,.—* Mr, Tuckwell’s recollections are full of interest and pleasantly fiavyoured with anecdote.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
THE WITCH of PRAGUE: a Fantastic Tale. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. Crown Syo, 3s. 6d. 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR APPARENT. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonnon. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now READY, large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post-free. 


aca STO RT 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. 8KEATS. 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891 


By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN,—“ It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter’s point of view, And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history in a 
— and convenient form,’ : 

TIMES,—* As a complete exposition of the history of Disse » Nonconformi of view, it is 
ee. eed, T Rano ag 0 € ory 0 ssent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. ** Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else. 

, rHE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
a stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Miall for the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 





WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


NEW AND REVISED ISSUE. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
PAUL'S PRAYERS. And other Sermons. 
“As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has published. » The book is full of helpful thoughts.” 
_&: : . Christian World, 
Vniform with the above, price 5s. each, post free. 
THE GOD OF THE AMEN. And other Sermons. 

8 a work of supererogation to co ; r readers a v t serny y one wh y be style P eres 
living enpentton” ine wal — ad to our readers a volume of sermons by one who may be styled the greatest 
THE HOLY OF HOLIES. A Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the 

08 JO . 

“It is great praise of any preacher to say he fs equal to handling these chapters.”"—The dmerican (Philadelphia), 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. Ani other Sermons. 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.”—The Freeman. 





Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 anv 22, Furnivat Srreev, B.C. 





MUDIE’s 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, an 
thus lesser the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of.the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand a 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE'’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


WMUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A-R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SpRinG,” by Herbert Draper, &., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, ana London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, pos; free, One Suitiinc. 

New Pamphlet, ‘‘ Autotype a Decorative and Education 
Art,” free on application. - 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 
Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing: 
imates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 


_— 











Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by the Proprietor, 


¥ VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.0. 











